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The Republic of America 
SENATOR JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER 





Freedom (Poem) EDWIN MARKHAM 


Formosa Under Japanese Administration 
GOVERNOR SHIMPE! GOTO 


Patriotism 
Prof. GOLDWIN SMITH 


The Prophet's Mantle (Poem) 
SARAH JEANNETTE BURKE 
A Taxidermist’s Researches in the Wilds of 


Colombia 
JAMES H. BATTY 


Honest Clothing by Legislation 
SENATOR FRANCIS E, WARREN 


Furniture Collecting 
-LUKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD 





July in Georgia (Poem) SILAS XAVIER FLOYD 


Survey of the World, Book Reviews, 
Editorials, Financial, Insurance, Etc. 





Ten Cents a Copy Two Dollars a Year 


130 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
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By HARRY LEON WILSON 
Six Drawincs By O’NEILL LATHAM. Price $1.50 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL says: 


“If there is such a thing as the American 
novel of a new method, this is one. Abso- 
lutely to be enjoyed is it from the first page 


to the last, founded on the elemental truth 
that ‘the man is strongest who, Antaean- 
like, stands with his feet upon the earth” 


NASHVILLE AMERICAN says: 

“Nothing too good can be said about it. 
It is brilliantly conceived, full of the brightest 
and best sort of humor, written in a whole- 
some, understandable style, and has as char- 
acters the sort of people that the every-day 
world is full of,— people we know, and per- 
haps ‘of whom we are which.’” 


“ The fair = sometimes uncertain “daughter 
of the house of Milbrey.” 


gy JUDITH’S 
1 GARDEN 


By MARY E. STONE BASSETT 


Illustrations in Four Colors by GEORGE WRIGHT. Price $1.50 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE says: 


“It is a beautiful, idyllic story, this romance of ‘ Judith’s Garden,’ 
foecinating to one who loves the smell of earth and who finds 


Mother Nature and her children the most satisfying of friends. 
“If you love a garden and cannot have the real thing, some 
Gone of satisfaction may be derived from this dainty romance of 
e flowers.” 


JEZEBEL 


A ROMANCE IN THE DAYS WHEN AHAB WAS KING OF ISRAEL 
By LAFAYETTE McLaws, Author of “WHEN THE LAND wAs YouNG.” Price $1.50 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
* 











$95 
_ To Colorado 
and Back 


as to enable people of moderate means to spend their vacation 
in Colorado. On certain frequent days the price for round trip 
tickets over the Burlington Route to Colorado, will be $25 from Chicago, 
$21 from St, Louis. Eastern Railroad agents will sell through tickets. 

Colorado is by no means a country of high prices. Our handbook tells all about 
the hotels, boarding houses and ranches, their prices, names and addresses of the 
proprietors, attractions within reach, rates for livery, the fishing and hunting, charges 
fot guides, etc. You can get excellent accommodations for $8 to $10 a week. Send 
fora copy. No charge, and with the book I will enclose a circular telling about the 
railroad ticket rates and our fast “one night on the road” trains between Chicago or 
St. Louis and Colorado. 

There is no place in the world like Colorado for beauty of mountain scenery and 
perfection of climate —it is ideal. I have never known anyone to return from Colorado 
disappointed. Where could you find a more delightful place to spend your vacation? 

Don't forget. Send today for a copy of our Colorado handbook. 


W- are going to sell tickets at less than half fare this summer, so 





P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry., CHICAGO 
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Ghe JULY SCRIBNER 


N article most delightfully in season is Mr. Will H. Low's ac- 
count of an artist’s summer “In an Old French Gar= 
den.”” A year ago Mr. Low and a friend, also an artist, tenanted 
an old priory in the South of France and spent the summer there 
together. His description of their life in the old French garden is 
charmingly poetic and is illustrated with pictures made during his 
stay there. “‘The Martinique Pompeii” is a very timely ar- 
ticle, telling of impressions of the St. Pierre disaster, by James 
Robb Church, U. S. Surgeon, who went to Martinique on the relief 
ship Dixze. In an altogether novel article, entitled “The Abitibi 
Fur Brigade,” Mr. Arthur Heming gives an account of the an- 
nual expedition of the Hudson Bay Company’s fur men down the 
Canadian rivers. It is full of picturesque characters and interesting 
adventures, and is illustrated with drawings by the author. An- 
other illustrated descriptive article is “With the Viceroy in 
Burma,” by Mrs. Everard Cotes. Mrs. Cotes accompanied Lord 
and Lady Curzon on their excursion through Burma, and she lights 
up the account of the journey by her well-known picturesque style, 
accompanying the narrative with a number of illustrations made 
from photographs. 

The two great serial stories, “Captain Macklin,” by Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, and “ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, continue with increasing interest. Both se- 
rials are illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 

In the way of shorter stories, three invite attention at once: a 
story of the Virginia Mountains in the time of the Civil War, by 
John Fox, entitled “The Army of the Callahan,” illustrated 
by Ashe; a story of an enterprising young college man, called 
“Haworth: Yale ’98,” written by Marguerite Tracy, and illus- 
trated by Jacobs, and an odd tale of the Maine coast by George 
Wasson, “The Teching of the Vesper,” illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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New Books for Summer Reading 


READY IN JULY : 














POPULAR NOVELS 





' 


LAFITTE OF LOUISIANA 


By MARY DEVEREUX 


IN THE COUNTRY GOD FORGOT 


By. FRANCES CHARLES 


HEROINE. OF THE STRAIT 


By Mary CATHERINE CROWLEY 


IN THE EAGLE’S TALON 


By SHEPPARD STEVENS 


THE GOD OF THINGS 


“The Pharaoh and the Priest” has been By FLORENCE BROOKS WHITEHOUSE 
written about Egypt thus far. 


before us asa mighty iWving organism, | | A GIRL OF VIRGINIA 
ILLUSTRATED l2MO- $150 By Lucy MEACHAM THRUSTON 
LITTLE-BROWN&°CO-Publishers Boston A MAID OF BAR HARBOR 


(= Send for Illustrated Booklet describing By HENRIETTA G. Rowe. Each, cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
our New Fiction. 


LITTLE, BROWN @ COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON. 









































| LIES Eg Naval Heroes of Holland 


BY 


Save on Books THE REV. J. A. METS. 


Whenever you need any book, or any WITH PORTRAITS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 
information about books, write to me ia 
ot * doa will receive prompt attention This book appears at a time when more than 
iow prices. usual imnerest Bax bees growsed! is whagever, pee 

tains to the Dutch name by the heroic struggle o 

My Stock of Books the people of the South African republics, who at 
in all departments of literature is very this day have exhibited the same virtue of indom- 
complete. itable valor that stands out in the characters here 


depicted. 
An Assortment of Catalogues he story here told of the development of the 


and special slips of books at reduced marvelous sea power of the Dutch Republic, and 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. of the dauntless captains that carried her flag on 
every sea and shed such lustre on her glorious 
Fr. E. GRAN | . history, mast ever — = say we yas gS to 
all who can be moved by daring deeds and heroic 

23 West Forty-Second Street, New York lives. The book abounds in graphic descriptions 
Mentton this advertisement and receive a discount. of some of the terrific naval combats of that period. 
And the heroes whose strenuous work is here de- 
scribed are not unworthy to have their names 


placed by the side of our own Decaturs and Law- 
TH E oul, DEP EN DE N T rences, our Farraguts and Deweys. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as 


Second-Class Mail Matter. Cloth 12mo | .25. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one yeer, ° 4 $ 
$2.00. Single Ss, 10 cents. - 

Single co over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage May be ordered through a bookseller, or will be sent 
to any Foreign Countrv in the Postal Union. $1.56a yearextra, paid for the price by The Abbey , Publishers. of ; 

Order for the Guage of an address should be received one Hundred and Fourteen Fifth Avenue, New York, with 
veek before change is to take effect ; the old as well 4s the agencies in London, Montreal and elsewhere, whe : 
new address should be given. always issue interesting works, 
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EDUCATION 
Georgia 


AGNES. SCOTT INSTITUTE. 


A Hi p-Qrets School for Young Women (6 miles east of Atlanta. 
Ga.). rm buildings. smote ie equipment. Certification to best 
Eastern Coll leges. An ideal location for Northern = desiring 
~ io mild even —** x of the South. For ¢atalogue, address 

Garves, D.D., DEoaTur,'GA 











Maryland 


SOUTH ERN HOME SCHOOL Fer Girls. 
ae iorth Charles Merset, Baltimore. Md. 
Gist year. Oct. 1, 1902. 8s DUFF, 


Mise PENDLETON, { Principals. 





Massachusetts 


oNoward Sentinary 


For Giris and Young Ladies 
Famous for the excellent results it has-achi 
for the earnest spirit of its staff of teachers and 
the homelike atmosphere of its school life. Large 
endowments have made low terms .-< 
$350 to $400 a year. Academic, College 
paratory and Special Courses, 


Hiss SARAH FE. LAUGHTON, Principal, West Bridgewater, Mass, 


THE. wor? TER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
Mechantenl i, Givil, Hloctyicat Huginge Sig a 
Nat Labssabetles. " Cetalonad 


showing’ eral § OEital by graduates fled fi E ses 
we 25th y ar. ‘Address J, K. ce, aed free. Beepynses 
fercester, ass, 











LASELL SEMINARY 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school ¢ ine first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in iberal arts course planned wholly for young 
women, adding its specialty of Household Economics. Bos- 
ton Masters in Music and Art. Annex department of house- 
hold practice a decided success. For catalogue, address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rion Hatt, ASHBURTON PLACE, 
Samuel C. Bennett, Dean, 
Opens October 1, 1902. 





Boston, Mass. 





Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 
MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 


who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 





EMERSON 


College of Oratory 


eee Mp wn Mg President. 
The largest school of Oratory, and Pedagogy 
America. It aims to oer phy the the student a knowledge bs 
his own powers in e whether as a creative Lynd 
or an interpreter. A utiful new building. Summ 
sions. Graduates are sought to teach Oratory, Physical én 
ture, Rhetoric, Literatures Singing, Pedagogy. For catalogue 
and all information, apply to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, —~_ a 

Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, 











CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONCORD a 
Special attention given to boys pre for college. Location 
exceptionally attractive, near the isto c viiees of Concord. 
Il field, tennis courts, and boat house. A family school with 
individual attention. THOMAS H. ECKFELDT. ead Master. 





LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Massachusetts. 
Endowed limited school for boys from 10 —— upward, Eoenees 

1798. Fits for all colleges and ees ig r; ex- 

tras, For year book address, H. C. BINGHAM, Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR ie WOMEN. 


Bev. SamvuEL V. Coz, A.M., 

wh yea r begins Sept. 17 ‘0a “Endowed college proparstory, 
with vanced courses for high-school graduates and others. 
and music - + enced teachers, Native French and Germ: 
Gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, olf. 
Steam and electricity. Location healthful oma beautiful, within 
thirty miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on application to the 
President, Norton Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL, WARE an. 


VAGaTION CAMP on Maine Coast. Send for” cireular. 
“H, PrysBuRyY, A.M., Principal, 








New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


1781—1902 
year will o on Weta September 17,1902. For 
catalont ith pamphlet 





orn of views, ad 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 


New York 
New Yorks, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL , 7 reir. 


Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at tim ~o4 


entrance preferred. Refe eeenouss Lge] ington. Bish 
Whitehead, 4 College Presidents. J.B. WHEELER, 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for Eastern universities. Thoro' work, sound morals, 
manly conduct. Ideal and healthful location on one of the most 
beautiful heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 


BENJ. LEE WILSON, Head Mester, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Ohio 
OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE 1 ertember 24, 1902. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 


pooner 1 juip) with libra- 
woke scree n eng om 

















Painting, and a four years’ Normal Course in ‘in Physical Training 
for Women. Eighty-four ~~ 1857 students last year. For 
full eee address the Secre 

EORGE M. JONES. "box C 2, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Virgi:'a 


Weoodlawn Seminary and Masical Institate. 


Boarding omen for girls. Primary, Intermediate, Academic 
courses, besides Music and Art. Thorough work. Competent 
instructors. $150. EpGar StTrvson, Prin., Gordonsville, Va. 


ROANOK COLLEGE, 


50th Year, 
Com’1 Course. German, a 

» 22,000 volumes. Mountai 
No rooms. ses small. Catalogue 
free. Address the President, Salem, Va. 


Theological Seminaries 


Cee nn cee fee tie ministry. Unoweelied Un 
A thoroug or the istry. nequa Uni- 
versity opportunities. 8 al instruction in the English 
Bible, Sociology and ons. For information address 
essor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4. Yale Station, New Haven. ( ‘onn. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR’ 
pens its am 4 x 2th. Full corps of instructors, Se..tuary 
Settlement. Le of music woman’s work and mié- 
sions. Diploma and B.D. degrees. Merit scholarships. Feiiow- 
ship ioe two po zears to cae Class. Address 
M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago [ii. 


Measure ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begius Sept. 17, 1902. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all branches 
e ag ne study. Elective system. Large library: 
Sposa’ lectures upon missionary and practical questions; 
Student associate work in Boston and other city churches, 
For catalogues or information apply to 
PROFESSOR C, 6, DAY. 
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101 East 23d Street 





PACKARD 


COMMERCIAL SCHGOL ‘ 
DAY AND EVENING 

NO RISK is irivolved in selecting a school that has been known to two generations 
by the earnestness of its purpose, the thoroughness of its work and the remarkable suc- 
cess in the business world that -has been attained by thousands of its graduates—men 
and women. Ask for Catalogue’ l.' All commercial branches. 


Fall Session (45th Year) begins Tuesday, September 2 oy 


Phone, 101-18 














INemorials 


Fer Church or Cemetery 
I Send for Illustrated Hand Book 
. and Photographs of recently com- 
pleted Important Work 


lirtted 


Corresp 
J & R. LAMB, 59 Carmure St., N.Y. 














READING NOTICES 


A QUIET HOLIDAY. 

To those who are looking for rest and recuperation, Gor- 
donsville, Va., offers exceptional opportunities. Situated in 
the foot hills of the Blue Ridge, on tbe main line of the 
Chesapeake and Obio R. R., Gordonsville is noted for, its 
healthfulness, due in to its elevation, fresh mountain 
air and pure water. Just outside the town_is Woodlawn, a 
summer boarding-house, surrounded by a large lawn beau- 
tifully adorned with a variety..of shade txees... For rates 
apply to Mr. Edgar Stinson, Woodlawn, Gordonsville, V4. 





MOUNT GRETNA PARK, 

For a cool and delightful retreat among the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, Mount Gretna Park, on the Cornwall & Leb- 
anon Railroad, has claims which cannot be ignored. The 
tract comprises 5,000 acres of: woodland, with pure spring 
water in abundance. Here, in July and early August. meets 
the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, and here also are located the 
ig Boa | Grounds of the United Brethren Chureh. 
For klet giving full information, address A. D. Smitn, 
Pres. and Gen’! Supt., C. & L. R. R., Lebanon, Pa. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO.. 

The uundlach Optical Co., makers of the Korona Camera, 
bave the distinction of being the oniy camera manufactur- 
ers making their cameras complete under one roof, includ- 
ing the lenses and shutters. As they are opticians and 
makers of high-grade lenses their. wide knowledge of optics 
enables them to apply scientific pri ciples in addition to fine 
workmanship, Several important improvements have been 
made in the 1902 Korona, the most important being the 
method of justing the swing back, the addition of the 
auxiliary bed for use with lenses of short focus, and the new 
automatic shutter. Their catalogue for 1902 will prove of 
interest to all persons interested in Fhotogrephy, and can 
- nan Ld applying to the Gundlach Optical Co., of Roches: 

er, N. X. 


RUANOKK COLLEQt, 

Roanoke has closedits 49th year. ‘tudents were in at- 
tendance from 14 States; Porto Rico, England, and Korea. 
The College has a curriculum with elective studies, well 
idapted to suit the wants of all students. Spanish has been 
added. The instruction is thorough and the standard high. 
he Faculty is composed of men of liberal scholarship, five 
having had 17 years of postgraduate work in American and 
foreign universities. and two otbers being authors of College 
text-books. Few institutions offer so much at~so little ex- 
pense. The Roanoke Vailey is famous for its beautiful 
li. ountain scenery and healthful climate, The moral, social, 
and religious advantages of em are unsurpassed. 

( ‘atalogue of 62 es shows that Roanoke is abreast of -the 

‘tes in its facilities and methods, For a copy of the Cata- 

logue, with the June Collegian, address the ident, Dr. 
ilius D. Dreher. Salem, Va. 
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DESIGNERS and # 
# & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 


WANTED. 

Active, educated men to represent the New International Ency- 
clopeedia in Eastern, Middle and Southern States. Weekly salary 
or arant Ay Give age, experience, references. DODD 
MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 


FSTERBROOK'S 


JEFFERSON 
No. 1743. 











A LARCE EASY 
WRITING PEN. 
other 


150 °Siyies, 
Including the celebrated 
FALCON No. 048. 

_ASK YOUR STATIONER. 








- Tue Estersrook Steex Pen Co, 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26, John St., New York, 
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HAY FEVER 
ASTHMA 
GURED? 


W. 8S. Feenaty, Hydesville, Cal., March 23, 1902, says: 


“[ feel that I am CURED. The last three sum- 
mers I have not lost a day’s work on account of Hay 
Fever or Asthma and last year I did not take any 
medicine at all.” 


C. W. Freperics, Jr., Fond du Lac, Wis., March 27, 
1902, says: 
‘* Hay Fever, Asthma, and Catarrh did not trouble 
me at all last season.”’ 
Mrs. G. H. Harves, Royalton, Vt., March 30,1902. says: 


“ All the symptoms of Hay Fever disappeared. 
‘Your treatment did not fail in any particular.” 


This is not a Miracle, but the Result 
of our Thorough 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
TREATMENT 


directed by Specialists who have treated 
more than 51,000 cases of Hay Fever 
and Asthma upon principles which cure to 
stay cured, as opposed to sprays, smokes, 
inhalations and specifics, which merely re- 
lieve and never cure. 


The Principles upon which Asthma 
and Hay Fever are thus cured to stay 
cured, are set forth in DR. HAYES’ 
THESIS (1), FREE by mail. Sead for 
it at once. Don’t wait until attacked. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N, Y. 





A cy ra) \ 
PHOTO ENGRAVING. 
to 26-28 Park Place. 

*-NEW- YORK: 


OF NEW YORK. 


AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 

contracts, It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given’on 
application to the Home Office. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


MIZZER TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER Hiist, DUTCHESS CoO., N. Y. 
Two hour: ‘rom New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 2:'. 1,200 feet elevation. 
Golf li «s and all other amusements. 
N.S. HOWE, Manager 


Post office address Pawling, N. Y. Circulars, etc., at Scofield’s, 
Madison Ave., New York. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
ON GHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 
The New Homestead which recently opened wil!, when ful- 


ly completed, equal any resort hotel in America. Most cura- 
tive baths known for diseases of the 











HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 





BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors, 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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MOUNT GRETNA PARK, PA. 


ON THE 
CORNWALL & LEBANON RAILROAD, is the finest mountaia resort in Pennsy‘vania. 


Pennsylvania Chau’ , in session July ist to August 5th,on whose grounds are one hundred 
cot Fete ert a ee Inn ; also of ne greatest aon Meeting Grenade of the United Brethren Church, with 
over 200 cottages. 5,000 acres of mountain woodland, numerous springs of purest water, and air which is adeadly foe to 
asthma end hay fever. For information and booklet address 

A. D. SMITH, Pres’t and Gen’! Supt., G. & L, R. R., Lebanon, Pa. 














EITH VILLA, Atlantic City, Ventnor, N. J. Unobstructed 
; . Fine whee driving, 
iene tations: arteaten well Ubbfect deep. Me MILLE SUMMER | 7HidifeeN HONE AMS 
— HOMES Giitiper veo ander 
OTTER LAKE HOTEL, IN 4a postage. 

OTTER LAKE, N. Y.; in midst of Adirondack Mountains ; best VERMONT A POCLESTONE. SPA, 
fishing and hunting; scenery unsurpassed ; first-class hotel; now Ry. 385 oN. X. 
open. For rates and booklet address J. H. WILCOX, Mer. ’ 2 


a NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 
ADI RON DACKS N. Y., N. 8. & H.R. and connections. 


Central Station. 
If you want a cottage,a camp, a building site, or forest lands. From — oo c 
near Paul Smith’s, Saranac Lake, or Lake Placid, apply to the Real Hartford and Willimantic, 


Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, N. Y, WILLIAM F. ROBERTS 


WASHINGTON, CONN. 


"Delightfully situated in the Litchfield Hills 1,000 feet elevation, 
zi4 hours from New York via N. Y., N.H.& H.R. R. For particu- 


ee: address MRS. J. M. VANDERHOOF. 
IsL.Es OF' SHOALS 
OCEANIC HOTEL. 


OPEN JUNE21. THE COOLEST OF ALL SUMMER 
RESORTS. TEN MILES AT SEA. 
Beautifully situated on Star Island, off the coast of New Ham 
shire. The Oceanic accommodates 400 people. Many suites wi 


private bath. A fine steamer runs three bay! daily from Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Close connections with the 9 A. M. ard 38.80 P. 


. M. 

trains from Boston to Portsmouth. Peopie leaving New York at 
10 A. M. cam have ouanet at the Oceanic at 3.30 P, M. e en os . 
Send for illustrated booklet. * * 


CHARLES J. RAMSDELL, Manager. 
P. 0. address, Portsmouth, N. H. Broadway and 11th St., New York. 


Opposite Grace Church. 
Berkeley Hotel, Bostan:’ -” mass, EUROPEAN PLAN. 


d The the St. Denis has 
€ is VS Sy i ae in every de- sondhed cane’ tally traced to its 
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ringfield and Worcester, 
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Convenient to 


Back ye Stations, 
ey 


sont of - Fae. os 
an ublic Garden. 
Particularly attractive and Mederate Prices ‘ 
to ladies Coe WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
alone. Europeana oo —— 
American plans. Cir- ee 
cular on application to JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 





zt 








Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTOOTT §=©@7HEGK YOUR 
EXPRESS G0. XoBAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 39 E. 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 
points on the fines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- 
nections J 

Branch Offices throughout New York and 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. 


SRRREAAAEARARERERSERERRERARER SD 


Broadway and 
63d Street 
NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN 
Booklet. Proprietor. 


tEPITITITITITt+ 


Die ae ae ae a ie eee Se te ie Ee te abe ote ote whe te ote te he te te 
“ETSte eee See eee eee eee eC eC CECE ECE TS 


tt 
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Maine Steamship Co. HALCYON HALL 


DIRECT LINE OF AND . COTTAGES, 
Fast Modern Passenger SteaMels || gitthrook, Dutchess Co., N: Y. 


BETWEEN 
NEW YORK and PORTLAND 

















NOW OPEN 


Our New Steamships “North Star”. and TWO HOURS BY NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. 
“Horatio Hall” are among the finest coastwise ie. | 
vessels out of New York, and a trip over this | | A Sumptuous and Artistic 


line will prove a delightful, refreshing short sea 
voyage. Summer Home for Re= 


Steamers ‘leave New Pier 32, East fined Families. 


River, New York, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays at 5 o’clock P. M. GOLF LINKS, BOATING, | FISHING, 
and Portland same days at 6:30 DRIVING, DAILY CONCERTS 


o’clock P. M. ; 
Scenery and’ roads unsurpassed; Halcyon 


FARE $5.00 One Way. $9.00 Round Trip. | | Spring water; 21 acres of lawn; rooms single 

or en suite, with private-bath ; no mosquitoes ; 
Descr ptive book mailed free. Send for one. no malaria. 

B.R. ROOME, - - - Gen. Pass. Agt., New York. 

J. F. LISCOMB, - - General Agent, Portland, Maine. HENRY F. GILLIG & Cco.. 


PROPRIETORS. 


“ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
(OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH) 
New York 
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CONDUCTED ON EUROPEAN 
PLAN AT MODERATE RATES 


Sable d’Hote -Breakfast 
50c. a. 
Table d’Hote Dinner 
$1.25 and $1.50: 


Centrally located and most convenietit to amusement: and_ business 


districts. Of easy access from depotstand ferries by Broadway 


cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


os oc 
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AN: i aim SEA TRIP 





RED CROSS LINE 


TO HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, SYDNEY, CAPE 
BRETON, AND ST. JOHNS, NEWFOUNDLAND 








. Steamers satl weekly making the round trip from New York to 
St. Johns and return in thirteen days, and there can be no more 
delightful ocean. voyage for those who want rest and ‘sea air. 

The steamers remain in Halifax one day both going and re- 
turning, one day. in Sydney, and two days in St. Johns, thus giving 
passengers an opportunity to visit these beautiful cities and sur- 
rounding country. The cost is low and the accommodations and 
service the very, best. 








For Full Information, Dates of 
Sailing, and Rates of Fare apply to 


BOWRING @ COMPANY, 


17 STATE STREET NEW YORK 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


LOW RATES to and 

via NIAGARA FALLS 
To the Thousand Islands, the St. 
Lawrence River, the Adirondacks, 
the Berkshire Hills, the White 
Mountains, New England Sea Coast, 
etc., during the summer season. 


Send 2 cents postage for Summer Tours, and tell us 
what you would like, and full particulars will be sent you by 
O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. Agt., Cutcaco. 





66 99 HE FULL POWERED 
Red D Line first-class passenger ‘< 
Steamships of this line sail 

of Passenger Pat satpro cette 
P m New Yor or Vene- 
and United States zuela, calling at San Juan, 


Mail Contract Porto Rico, on their outward 
Steamers. and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath < 
rooms, shower baths, large 
smoking rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 
safety, speed and comfort. - Mine — oo. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett. 


General Managers, 
135 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


on every alternate Saturday 
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(CALIFORNIA 


A good land, a land of brooks “of 


water, of fountains and depths that spring 
out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and 
pomegranates; a land of oil olive and 
honey; a land wherein thou shalt eat 
bread without scarceness, thou shalt not 
lack anything in it; a land whose stones 
are iron, and out of whose hills. thou 


mayest dig brass,—Deut. viii, 79 


For further information, free illustrated pamphiets, maps and 
time tables, railroad, steamer and Pullman tickets apply to 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), New York. 


Or Any Agent of the. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


E. O. MCCORMICK, Pass. Traf. Mgr. S. F. B. MORSE, Asst. Pass. Traf. .Mgr., 
San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Tex. 
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(olorado 
~ Ulfah 


AND THE 


Pacilic Coast 


BEST REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RY. 





IORI 


The New 
Overland 
Limited 


Electric Lighted trains to the 
coast daily with Superb Com- 
partment and Observation 
Car, Dining Car, Buffet and 
Library Car, with bath and 
barber, and Standard Sleeping 
Cars with drawing rooms. 
Leaves Chicago daily 8 p. m. 
VIA 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The Best of Everything. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY 
THIS ROUTE 














ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 








The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains. are full of fish; 
the woods are inviting, the air is 
filled with health, and the nights are 
cool and restful. If yuu visit this 
region once, you will go there again. 
An answer to almost any question in 
regard to the fAdirondacks will be 
found in No. 20 of the “Four-Track 
Series,” “The Adirondacks and How 
to Reach Them;” sent free on receipt 
of a 2-cent stamp, by George H. Dan- 
iels, General, Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New 
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Popular Low Rate Excursions 
To Pacific Coast and Alaska 


The Great Northern Railway offers, this summer, an exceptional 
opportunity for vacation trips to the Northwest and wonderful Alaska. 

LOW RATES are in effect, and the liberal terms and limit permit ] 
of numerous and extended side trips and stop-overs. 

The magnificent mountain scenery of the Great Northern, its lux- 
urious new equipment and careful and attentive employees make it 
the favorite route to all points west. 

Stops can be made at SPOKANE with its famous falis and water power; LAKE 

McDONALD, “The Crown of the Continent;" LOVELY LAKE CHELAN, unequaled 

in the world. 

ALASKA TRIP—New steel steamer “Spokane” sails from Seattle June 14th and 28th, 
July 12th and 26th, for two weeks exclusively first-cla:s excursion trip to Alaska. 


$45, 00 from $1, Paul "Minneapolis, Duluth, West Superior 
$50.00 from Chicago 


For tickets, full information, descriptive booklets, etc., call on any ee of Great Northera 
Railway. Send 2c stamp, each, for booklets, “Across America,” “Lake McDonald,” “Lovely Lake 
Chelan,” etc., to F. l. WHITNEY, G. P. T. A. St. Paul, Minn. 


Great Northern Railway 
“The Way to the West” 
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ZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 
Published Monthly by the 


‘Passenger Department of the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL t+ HUDSON RIVER R.R. 


SCENTS PER COPY ' SO CENTS PER YEAR' 
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Steam Carriages 


FOR BUSINESS OR PLEASURE 


Characterize the Stearns Carriages, 
the product of highly skilled de- 
signers and workmen. Built more 
substantially than the lighter types 
and without the ponderous appear- 


HO! FOR THE HOLY LAND ||) BUSUTT Scicnetstaisse ti 


AND THE ORIENT. 


65 Days of Luxurious Travel in Mediterranean Lands. 


STARTING FEBRUARY 7th, 1I902. 
The Superb North German Lloyd. Twin-Screw 
EXPRESS 8. 8. “* K {GERIN MARIA THERESIA”’ 
Wilt make the complete d trip, including stops at Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Granada ek Hea, the aoe ‘beyrout, Athens, Con- 

‘dor Pe dave), Baye Gi 
Vieee, Car mapas 
tickets good for one year. a 
AN IDEAL ORIENTAL TOUR 


Under the most delightful co: cr: with a congenial com: S 
without the enieeeiet woe of Steerage Poamnege rs ‘Gad’ Mex: MODEL F. SURREY 
chandise, 9 Models Prompt Delivery 


IN AN ENORMOUS PRIVATE YACHT Iliustrated catalog and testimonials 


Prominent speakers for Services and Lectures, with ppeqal Re- . 
ligious Services at various Holy Places, including Calvary on application 


Main Deck Berths, $400 and up. Saloon Deck Berths, $525 and up. 
Everything Strictly First-Class and all Shipand Shore Expenses STEARNS STEAM 


Included. 
"“Benntttel Illustrated book and Copy of valu- } SENT FREE. CARRIAGE COMPANY 


able descriptive Notes and Bibliography, : 
Passengers already beginning to Book. Address SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BIBLE STUDENTS’ ORIENTAL CRUISE, Dept. A. 
150 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk. 


























From the Top of 
 Pike’s Peak 

to the Lowlands 
of the Trapics 


.—whatever the condition of 
cold or heat—the exact ad- 
 eerranea a the 


Elgin: 


Watch 


make travel surer and safer. 
The new-Elgin book, “Time- 
makers. and Timekeepers,” 
reviewing the development 
of the locomotive and the 
watch-/ree. 


Elgin National Watch-Go. 
Elgin, Lik 
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Ladies’ Belt Watches: ramps = 


a quarter of a dollar i 500 
Sold by leading jewelers everywhere 


al 











OSTUMES for the OUTING SEASON are necessarily light in weight and of material not adapted 
for a Brooch watch. Our BELT WATCH, designed in the spirit of the various sports, meets this 
particular need— with variety enough for every fancy. ‘The watch is our long-proven “Elf”—a hardy 

watch that will give the time correctly however strenuously the ladies may take their exercise. Booklet free* 


The New England Watch Co. , Waterbury Siiveremiths Building, Chicago” 


Spreckels Building, San Francisco 








CONCENTRATED EFFICIENCY 


ee REMINGTON 


“ THE CHICAGO” TYPEWRITER 


Concentration of Keyboard 
Concentration of Mechanism The Experience of a 
Concentration of Price Quarter of a Century is 


BEHIND IT 





The Confidence of the 
Business World is 


WITH IT 


An ever-widening field 
of usefulness is 


The on ¥ Cpeasion over other machines is the exclusive zood BEFORE I I 
features, of which there are many. Our printed matter details 
them. Send for it, or send to-day for a machine on ten days’ 
trial. 3 you noes po ee bw Fag’ money. aa we are 
sure of your satisfaction, an ou ever have purchased $100 
machines you'll regret the $65 profit you gave the makers. $ Wyckoff, Seamans G& Benedict 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 
CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
ADWAY #¢ NEW YORK 
ill Wendell St. Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. see Sr 




















PONY PREMO 
No. 7 





of the 
-remo 
is practically unlimited. There is no branch of photogra- 
phy from the racing horse to the sleeping child, in which 
the efficiency of the Premo has not been exemplified. Premo 
cameras are made in all styles, from the simple instrument 


at $11.00, to the most complete appliance known to photo- 
graphic science at $25€.00. One of the most popular Premos 





UMM VU YO 


Wl 





UMMM 





for the amateur or professional is Pony Premo No. 7, 
equipped for the highest attainments, Pony Premo No, 7 


priced at $45.00. Using either plates or films, especially 


represents the ideal instrument for 
your dealer to show you 
one or send for the 


Premo Book. 
FREE. 


Dept, AQ, ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 








Lod 


aa: 


ae 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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-. THE NAME.. 
Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish.......-. 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 
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Special Features 


are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 





WN AKE your fine 
white skirts 
and underwear of *' 


muslin, 
fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 


For sale by 
leading 
retail- 
ers and 
jobbers 


Manufacturers’ 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Agents for this Muslin, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO St. Louis 


Boston 











Quilted 
Mattress 
* Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin beth 

sides, with pure white wadding be. 

tween, are the best, being washable, 

and are most durable. Sizes for 

double beds, single beds, cribs and - 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
New York 




















It’s all in the Lens. 


HIS illustrates 
the patent 
auxiliary bed fur- 
nished with the 
Long Focus Ko- 
rona, to prevent 
the bed cutting off 
part of the picture 
when using wide 
| ___ angle lens. 

Another ex- 
clusive feature is 
our patent swing 
back, which extends 
into position auto- 
watically when the 

camera is opened. 


? The Axis of the Swing 
is at the Centre of the 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Mention THe INDEPENDENT. 


Gundlach Optical Zo. Rochester, 1.Y, 
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ASSURES 
CORRECT 





COOL AND REFRESHING 


BATISTE 


FOR SUMMER 


Strong and Serviceable—A Pleasure to Wear 
Send for the Royal Blue Book 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Western Salesroom, Chicago, Ill. 
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hildren grow to enjoy bathing 

through pure delight in the snow- 
white lather of Ivory Soap. It is 
pleasant to use, it is thoroughly cleans- 
ing, it is safe. 


Ivory Soap — It Floats. 
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Survey of the World 


Arrangements have been 
nearly completed for the 
journeys which the 
President will make in the fall. Toward 
the end of August he will go to Maine 
and visit other parts of New England. 
In September a long trip westward will 
be made, through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and other States. 
In October there will be a journey to the 
southwest, as far as San Antonio. The 
President attended the Harvard com- 
mencement last week, receiving from his 
university the degree of LL.D., which 
was also conferred at the same time upon 
Secretary Hay, whom President Eliot 
briefly characterized as “ by force of just 
and liberal thinking the most successful 
diplomatist now living.” He had spoken 
of Mr. Roosevelt as “a true type of the 
sturdy gentleman and the high-minded 
public servant of a democracy.” At the 
dinner Mr. Roosevelt made an address, 
of which we speak elsewhere. Much of 
it was most hearty praise of Secretary 
Root, Governor Taft and General Wood. 
In the evening, at a banquet given by 
men who had served in the war with 
Spain, he defended the army in the Phil- 
ippines, in the course of his remarks say- 
ing : 

“You know that, any infringement of the 
Iaws of war will not be tolerated for a 
moment, and that any man wearing our uni- 
form who discredits it by torture shall not be 
saved from punishment by any record of ex- 
cellence in the past. But let the other side of 
the metal be kept in view also. Let it be re- 
membered that of all forms of cruelty, the 
worst is the weakness which hesitates to use 
a just.and proper severity when a just and 
proper severity is needed.” 


The President’s 
Journeys 


That night he went to New London, 


where he saw the boat races on the fol- 
lowing day from the dispatch boat “ Dol- 
phin,” watching them not from.a deck 
chair, but from a swaying foothold far 
up on the mainmast shrouds, to which 
he climbed like a nimble sailor. 
& 
The Democratic 
members of the 
House held a meet- 
ing last week for the consideration of 


Democratic Policies 
and Divisions 


political issues, and to agree upon a pol-—~ 


icy for the coming Congressional cam- 
paign. The resolutions—which were 
unanimously adopted—relate only to 
reciprocity with Cuba and legislation 
concerning Trusts and the tariff ; and the 
first of them is as follows: 


“We condemn the Republican majority in 
Congress for their failure to pass a measure 
providing reciprocity with Cuba. The bill 
which passed the House of Representatives 
was heartily supported by the Democratic 
minority after the protection to the Sugar 
Trust had been removed by the solid Demo- 
cratic vote, aided by a small minority of the 
Republican members. As it passed the House, 
the bill carried relief to Cuba, reduced the price 
of sugar to American consumers and struck a 
heavy blow -at the notorious and obnoxious 
Sugar Trust. The refusal of the Republican 
Senators to consider this measure, unless the 
protection to the Sugar Trust should be re- 
stored, gives evidence that the President and 
Republican party in Congress are willing to 
refuse relief to Cuba and totally ignore Ameri- 
can consumers rather than abandon their alli- 
ance with the Trusts. The failure of all reci- 
procity legisiation with Cuba rests upon the 
Republican administration, which is willing to 
reduce the duty on.the raw sugar of our pro- 
ducers, but unwilling to destroy the sugar 
monopoly.” 


The second asserts that the Republican 
1565 
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majority in Congress is “ dominated and 
controlled by the Trusts and monopolies 
which have the great industries of our 
country in their grasp,” citing as proof 
of this the abandonment of the Anti- 
Trust bill passed by the House in the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, and the refusal of 
the majority at the present session to 
bring in any measure against ““rusts or 
to report favorably any of the Anti-Trust 
bills introduced by Democrats. The 
third resolution calls for the immediate 
passage of amendments strengthening 
the existing Anti-Trust law, and also of 
a bill reducing the tariff duties on ar- 
ticles produced by Trusts, and on any 
commodity manufactured here which ‘s 
sold “ in a foreign country more cheaply 
than in the United States.”—-Mr. Bryan 
publishes bitter comments upon the 
speech of ex-President Cleveland at the 
banquet of the Tilden Club. There can 
be no such thing as harmony, he says, 
“between men like him and those who 
believe in Democratic principles : ” 

“He secured his nomination in 1892 by a 
secret bargain with the Financiers; his com- 
mittee collected from the corporations and 
spent the largest campaign fund the party ever 
had; he filled his Cabinet with corporation 
agents and placed railroad attorneys on the 
United States bench to look after the interests 
of their former clients. He turned the treas- 
ury over to a Wall Street syndicate and the 
financial member of his official family went 
from Washington to become the private attor- 
ney of the man who forced (?) the Treasury 
Department to sell him Government bonds at 
105 and then resold them at 117. He tried to 
prevent the adoption of the income tax pro- 
vision, refused to sign the only tariff reform 
measure passed since the war, and while 
thundering against the Trusts in his messages 
did even less than Knox has done to interfere 
with their high-handed methods. His adminis- 
tration, instead of being a fountain of 
Democracy, sending forth pure and refreshing 
streams, became a stagnant pool, from whose 
water foul vapors arose—poisonous to those 
who lingered near. Having debauched his 
party, he was offended by its efforts to reform 
and gave comfort to the enemy. Virginius 
killed his daughter to save her chastity ; Cleve- 
land stabbed his party to prevent its return to 
the paths of virtue. And now,,still gloating 
over his political crimes, he,inVites the party 
to return to him and apologize for the con- 
tempt which it has expressed for him.” 


Mr. Bryan remarks that “ the fight is on 
between a Democracy that means democ- 
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racy and a Clevelandism which means 
plutocracy.” But the ex-President’s po- 
sition is clearly disclosed, and Mr: Bryan 
says the party has “ more to fear from 
those who, like Mr. Hill, indorse Mr. 
Cleveland’s views, but conceal their reai 
purpose in ambiguous language.” - Mr. 
Henry Watterson again attacks Mr. 
Cleveland, calling him “ an ingrate and a 
glutton,” and saying that “ where he is 
best known he is most detested, despite 
the perpetual wearing of the self-made 
halo.” Mr. Bryan asserts that he was 
not invited to the Tilden Club banquet, 
but the officers of the club say that they 
invited him twice—the second time by a 
registered letter, a receipt for which, 
signed in Mr. Bryan’s office, they have 
produced and given to the press. 


a 


At the beginning of the 
present week the only 
serious difference be- 
tween the Senate and the House was a 
disagreement as to the provisions of the 
Philippine Government bill relating to 
the currency and a Legislative Assembly ; 
and it was expected that Congress would 
adjourn before the 4th.—The result of 
the conferences concerning the Isthmian 
Canal bill was that an agreement was 
speedily reached, and that those repre- 
senting the House reported in favor of 
accepting the Senate’s bill without 
amendment. Therefore the Senate’s bill 
was passed in the House on the 26th ult., 
by a vote of 252 to 7. Mr.. Hepburn. 
chairman of the House Canal Committee, 
said he still preferred the Nicaragua 
route, and that he believed the President 
would fail to make a satisfactory agree- 
ment with Colombia. He predicted that 
the canal would be constructed in Nica-. 
ragua. But he had seen that it was the 
Senate bill or nothing, at this session. 
Senator Morgan worked zealously to 
procure the acceptance of the Senate’s 
bill, being a member of the conference 
committee ; but his opinion as to the final 
selection of a route appears to be in 
agreement with Mr. Hepburn’s. -He has 
introduced in the Senate a resolution for 
an investigation as to the holdings of 
Panama Canal:Company stock by Amer- 
icans, intimating that their interest was 
influential, corruptly or otherwise, in pro- 
curing the passage of the Senate bill. 


The Canal Bill 
Passed 





SURVEY OF 


This intimation was sharply resented by 
Senator Hanna. The bill as finally 
passed does not limit the time in which 
the President may decide whether a sat- 
isfactory agreement concerning the 
Panama route can be had. The terms 
now offered by Colombia—providing for 
divided control and for fixing the annual 
payment by arbitration—are not satisfac- 
tory, and a treaty including them would 
probably be rejected by the Senate-——No 
action upon the House bill for three new 
States has been taken by the Senate com- 
mittee. Asa result of ah attack upon its 
course in this matter by Mr. Quay, the 
committee has promised to report the bill 
on the third day of the next session, with 
the understanding that debate upon it 
shall begin on December roth. 


5 


Fusion was accomplished 
with some difficulty in 
Nebraska, last week, each 
of the two conventions (the Populist and 
the Democratic) at first making a nomi- 
nation for Governor. The Populists at- 
tempted to break the deadlock by naming 
Mr. Bryan for the office, but he declined 
to go on the ticket. At last the two par- 
ties agreed upon W. H. Thompson, a 
Democrat, the Populists taking a ma- 
jority of the other offices. The Demo- 
crats of Pennsylvania have nominated 
for Governor Robert E. Pattison, who 
was elected to the office in 1882 and 1890. 
The platform says nothing about national 
issues. At the Arkansas Republican 
Convention a considerable number of 
delegates withdrew, protesting against 
“boss rule, otherwise known as Clayton- 
ism,” and nominated Charles D. Greaves 
for Governor. Those remaining nomi- 
nated Harry Meyers. Both platforms 
commend the President and his course. 
The Michigan Democrats indorsed the 
old Kansas City platform and expressed 
admiration for Mr. Bryan. In Missouri 
the Republican convention adopted a 
platform containing a long paragraph of 
praise for the President and declaring 
him to be the “logical candidate for 
1904.” The chairman of the Republican 
convention in Michigan was Congress- 
man William Alden Smith, a prominent 
beet-sugar insurgent, who argued in his 
address that the removal of the tariff on 
Trust-made articles “ might inspire the 


State Political 
Conventions 
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organization of international Trusts,” 
and reduce the wages of labor to the level 
of those of Europe. The platform ex- 
presses admiration for the President’s 
“ ability, integrity and desire for justice.” 
Owing to the prominence of the State’s 
Senators and Representatives on. the 
beet-sugar side in the controversy over 
reciprocity for Cuba, the platform’s ut- 
terances concerning the tariff excited 
sor’-  .terest: 


“We continue our abiding faith in the pro- 
tective tariff and are opposed to all efforts to 
destroy it or emasculate it or weaken its 
beneficent operation. We favor no plan that 
would interfere with the industries of the 
United States and would lessen the legitimate 
fruits of American labor.” 


In South Dakota the Democrats and the 
Populists. are working together. The 
Democrats stand by the Kansas City Sil-- 
ver platform, and call for government 
control of railroads and all public utili- 
ties. The Populists express confidence 
in Mr. Bryan. Both platforms say that 
Senators should be elected by direct 
popular vote. a 


It was admitted in Wash- 
ington last week that no 
further action concerning 
reciprocity with Cuba would be taken for 
some time to come. The President had 
thought of preparing and sending to the 
Senate a treaty of reciprocity, and the 
work of making such a treaty was be- 
gun ; but it was seen that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment’s -approval. of the proposed 
changes in the tariff could not be. ob- 
tained in time for the submission of. the 
agreement to the Senate in Washington 
before the end of the present session. 
The project may be taken up again aft- 
er the fall elections. The question was 
the subject of a brief but lively debate in 
the Senate on the 27th. Mr. Teller as- 
serted that there was no distress in Cuba, 
and that three-quarters of the benefit of 
the proposed reduction would have been 
enjoyed by American owners of Cuban 
plantations. He would not object to a 
general revision of the tariff, but was un- 
willing that the only reduction should be 
one cutting down the duty on the only 
product for which the American farmer 
had any real protection under the tariff. 
Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, replied: that 


Relations with 
Cuba 
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the question was one of very great im- 
portance to the entire nation. We ought 
by commercial agreements to make Cuba 
prosperous, happy and friendly tothe 
United States; otherwise it might be- 
come necessary to annex the island for 
the defense of this country. Cuba should 
remain independent. ‘There was - no 
greater danger confronting this country 
than the likelihood that Cuba would be 
taken into the Union; annexation would 
be a step: toward the demoralization, if 
not the disintegration, of our republican 
institutions. Three-fourths of our peo- 
ple, he believed, were disappointed and 
humiliated because Congress had not 
taken the action for which the President 
asked. Mr. Teller responded that Mr. 
Platt and his associates could pass the 
pending House bill at any time.—In 
Cuba, the Planters’ Association is urg- 
ing President Palma to negotiate treaties 
of reciprocity with Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France. It also asks the Cu- 


ban Congress to free all plantations from 
taxes for five years, and to encourage the 
establishment of loaning institutions. 
The negroes have held a convention to 
demand a larger share of the public of- 


fices. They appear to have the support 
of General Gomez. There has been pub- 
lished a statement in which it is asserted, 
upon the basis of what-seem to be ex- 
tracts from the official records, that since 
the close of the war $35,000 has been 
paid to General Gomez ut of the Cuban 
funds. The petitior of Estes G. Rath- 
bone for an investiga:. n of his case by 
Congress has been received by the Sen- 
ate at Washington. In it he asserts that 
during his trial “a person or persons by 
whose orcers the court was established ” 
issued to the court, in violation of law, 
orders and instructions which so influ- 
enced and dominated the tribunal as to 
thwart the purposes of justice, to his 
great injury. ¥ 


It was reported last week that 
the President had asked At- 
torney-General Knox to as- 
certain whether any combination of the 
anthracite coal railroads existed in vio- 
lation of law. At the beginning of the 
present week there was evidence that 
some of the men on strike at the an- 
thracite mines were applying to their for- 
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mer employers for work. It was said 
that more than 300 such applications had 
been received by Coxe Brothers & Co., 
at Drifton. The operators ‘at Wilkes- 
Barre authorized the publication of their 
prediction that the strike would soon end, 
owing to the expressed desire of many 
strikers to resume work and their at- 
tempts to make terms with- the superin- 
tendents.—The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has decided to increase by 10 
per cent. the wages of its employes. 
About 100,000 men will profit by this ad- 
dition, which will increase the great com- 
pany’s pay-roll by $4,000,000.—In To- 
ronto, the street railway company has 
granted the additional wages demanded 
by its men, and ‘the cars are running 
again.—The machinists’ union. has or- 
dered a strike at all the shops of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. A re- 
cent application for an increase of wages 
was followed by the discharge of the men 
who applied, with some others. The 
union demands the increase,’ together 
with the reinstatement of the dismissed 


men. 
& 


The President decided 
last week .that .a *procla- 
mation of amnesty 
should be issued in the Philippines on the 
Fourth of. July. ‘This will set -at liberty 
all imprisoned political offenders, includ- 
ing Aguinaldo and the exiles in Guam. 
On the same day, also, the entire archi- 
pelago will be placed under control of 
the civil authorities, as represented by the 
Civil Governor and the Philippine Com- 
mission. Thus there will be a com- 
plete establishment of civil government 
throughout the archipelago on our Inde- 
pendence Day, and the military there- 
after will be subordinate to the civil au- 
thority, as in this country. General 
Chaffee will remain in command of the 
Military Division of the Philippines, and 
will assist in preserving order wherever 
the military forces may be needed.—The 
Philippine Government bill was passed in 
the House on the 26th ult., after a week’s 
debate, by a'vote of 141 to 97, the House 
dividing on party lines; except that Mr. 
McCall, of Massachusetts, voted with the 
Democrats in the n-sative—At Rome, 
the reply of Cardinal Rampolla, Papal 
Secretary of State, to the propositions of 
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our Government, was received by Gover- 
nor Taftlast week. At first it was re- 
ported that the situation indicated the en- 
tire success of the Governor’s mission. 
Afterward it was said that the Governor 
had failed, Cardinal Rampolla’s response 
being evasive and proposing very objec- 
tionable. conditions, which required 4 
recognition of the Catholic Church in the 
islands by the Government and provided 
that the primary schools should be placed 
under the control of the Church. But no 
authoritative statement as to the situa- 
tion was published. A correspondent 
writing from Rome explained that the 
Cardinal was acting cautiously because, 
being the protector of one of the four or- 
ders directly affected, and also a candi- 
date for the papal tiara, he desired to 
avoid any loss of prestige which his con- 
sent to the speedy dispossession of the 
friars might cause——The testimony of 
Admiral Dewey before the Senate com- 
mittee has contained some interesting 
passages. It leaves no ground for the 


assertion that there was an alliance be-. 


tween our forces and Aguinaldo’s men. 
Aguinaldo, the Admiral said, went to 
Manila for loot and plunder, and at that 
time, he believed, had no thought of in- 
dependence. Afterward he was a figure- 
head, surrounded by stronger men. 
After the sea battle, the Spanish Gover- 
nor-General surrendered to the Admiral 
in accordance with what may be called a 
private agreement. “No gun would 
have been fired,” said the Admiral, “ but 
for the desire of the Governor, who said 
his honor demanded that a few shots be 
fired, so I had to fire and kill a few peo- 
ple, but my warning prevented any firing 
from the Spaniards in return.” The Ad- 
miral said he was still of the opinion that 
the Filipinos were more capable of self- 
government than the Cubans, but he 
added that in his judgment neither of the 
two peoples was capable of it- 


& 


An announcement of the 
Duke of Norfolk has 
suddenly changed the 
preparations for the King’s coronation 
into a time of gloom and anxiety.: On 
the afternoon of Tuesday, the 24th, he is- 
sued the following notice: 


“The Earl Marshal has received the King’s 
commands to express his Majesty’s deep sor- 
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row that, owing to his serious illness, the coro- 
nation ceremony must be postponed. The cele- 
brations in London will, in consequence, be 
likewise postponed, but it is the King’s earnest 
hope that the celebrations in the country shall 
be held as already arranged.” 


The history of the difficulty which 
brought about this ehange is briefly as 
follows: On June 14th the King was 
present at Aldershot to review the troops 
there, but was taken ill and found it 
necessary to give up appearing at the re- 
view in person. He was carried to Wind- 
sor, and the reports from that place an- 
nounced that his health was quite re- 
covered. On Monday of coronation week 
he came from Windsor to London and 
was welcomed by a great throng of peo- 
ple on his semi-state progress from the 
railway station to’ Buckingham Palace: 
The only sign of weakness then noticed 
was that he appeared to walk somewhat 
heavily. On ‘the next afternoon the 
proclamation of the Earl Marshal threw 
London into sudden consternation. The 
announcement made by Sir Francis 
Knollys and signed by the five physicians 
attending the King explained the nature 
of the King’s illness: . 
“The King is suffering from perityphlitis. © 

His condition on Saturday was so satisfactory 
that it was hoped that with care his Majesty 
would be able to go through the ceremony. 
On Monday evening a recrudescence became 
manifest, rendering a surgical operation neces- 
sary to-day. 
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From that time on the history of the case 
is recorded in a succession of bulletins, 
now hopeful and now discouraging, but 
always expressed with a certain vague- 
ness, such’as to leave the world in a state 
of apprehension without understanding 
the exact conditions. In general the tone 
of the bulletins became daily more hope- 
ful, and on Monday of this week there 
was every prospect of his recovery. On 
that day Lord Cranborne, Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, authorized the 
following statement : 

“The King is rapidly getting better, and 
the moment, therefore, seems most appropriate 
for public rejoicing. As Chairman of the 
Bonfires Committee, I suggest that bonfires 
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throughout the country be lighted Monday 
night.” 


Several times the King has been trans- 
ferred from his bed to a movable couch, 
and the gloom which surrounded Buck- 
ingham Palace is lightened by hope. 


Pal 


It is apparent that- King 
Edward, knowing the 
great loss any interruption to the cor- 
onation would create, fought against his 
illness until forced finally to succumb. 
According to Sir Francis Knollys the 
King bore the journey from Windsor to 
London well, and there was no hint that 
an operation would be necessary until 
8.30 P. M. on Monday. It was then too 
late to countermand the dinner to the 
royal personages, and the Queen pre- 
sided at the table while the King lay con- 
fined to his chamber. When first told 
that an operation was imperative the 
King exclaimed that, operation or no op- 
eration, he would not disappoint the peo- 
ple; he would go to the Abbey. A lit- 
tle before 2 o’clock the next day, Tues- 
day, the patient was moved from his bed 
to the operating table and the anzsthetic 
was administered. The actual operation 
was performed by Sir Frederick Treves, 
and was perfectly successful. ‘The King’s 
first words on coming to himself were to 
ask for “George,” and the Prince of 
Wales was immediately admitted to his 
presence from the next room, where he 
was waiting. At about 4.30 P. M. the 
Prince and Princess of Wales left the 
palace in an open carriage.—There has 
been some confusion in regard to the na- 
ture of the King’s trouble because the 
word used to describe it, perityphlitis, is 
one not commonly heard in this country. 
The disease is in its nature much akin to 
appendicitis. The appendix is an addi- 
tion to the blind bowel, or caecum, and 
inflammation of the one is naturally at- 
tended with inflammation of the other. 
Perityphlitis signifies inflammation of the 
caecum or the membrane about the cae- 
cum, typhlos being simply the Greek 
word for caecus or blind, and peri mean- 
ing about. In the operation performed 
on the King the appendix was not re- 
moved, but an abscess which had formed 
about the caecum itself was drained. The 
surgeons and physicians who served the 
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patient are the most expert in London. 
Sir Frederick Treves, who performed the 
actual operation, is one of the best-known 
living authorities on abdominal diseases. 
He holds numerous titles, was at one time 
consulting surgeon in the South African 
army, and is Sergeant Surgeon to his 
Majesty the King. Lord Joseph Lister 
is Sergeant Surgeon in ordinary to his 
Majesty. His fame for his labors in per- 
fecting the antiseptic treatment of sur- 
gical cases is world wide. Sir Francis 
Henry Laking is the King’s regular phy- 
sician. Sir Thomas Smith and Sir 
Thomas Barlow are well-known special- 
ists in intestinal diseases. 


a” 


To give any idea of the 
effect of the King’s pros- 
tration on London it 
would be necessary to review the whole 
life of that city. According to the ac- 
count of a member of Parliament, that 
body sat for some time on Tuesday after- 
noon listening while the clerk of the 
House read stolidly the petition of a pro- 
vincial town council in reference to the 
pending Education bill, until at last Mr. 
Balfour and the other Ministers filed in, 
and a great stillness fell on the assembly. 
Immediately all hats were removed—a 
sign of unusual solemnity in that body— 
sh Mr. Balfour rose and announced 
that he had a message to deliver in ref- 
erence to the King. He read the early 
bulletin telling of His Majesty’s condi- 
tien, and then added that he had the in- 
tense gratification of announcing that a 
successful operation had been performed. 
His first inclination on hearing the mel- 
ancholy news in the morning was, he 
said, to suggest that the House mark its 
sense of the disaster by adjourning, but 
more careful reflection had led him to the 
conclusion that such a course was ill- 
advised. Such an act when the public 
anxiety was so great might lead to a 
panic and give a wholly exaggerated idea 
of the present state of things. He 
thought it would be better for Parlia- 
ment to continue in session, and to go on 
with its usual routine. The Liberal 
leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
approved entirely the course taken by 
Mr. Balfour, and the House returned to 
its ordinary business.—Naturally most 
of the royal personages and the ambas- 
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sadors who came to London for the 
coronation have now left, or will soon 
leave the city, as their special mission is 
ended. It is pleasing to hear that Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, United States Special 
Ambassador, and Mrs. Reid have been 
signally honored by the royal family. On 
the 27th they called by appointment on 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
the audience was so long extended as to 
attract notice. -As an honor to this coun- 
try the act was a mere continuation of 
the many courteous acts of the kind 
which have recently been recounted. 


ed 


The list of coronation honors 
has. been published in spite of 
the King’s mishaps, and 
proves, to the general satisfaction, to be 
shorter than was anticipated. The an- 
nouncement was made in The Official 
Gazette for June 25th and included the 
following appointments : 

The Order of Knight of the Garter is 
bestowed on the Duke of Wellington and 
the Duke of Sunderland. 

A new Order of Merit has been insti- 
tuted and the honor bestowed on Lord 
Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, 
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Lord Kelvin, Lord Lister,the Right Hon. 


John Morley, the Liberal statesman, and 
George Watts, the Royal Academician ; 
Lord Rayleigh, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Royal Institution; the 
Right Hon. William Edward Lecky, 
Member of Parliament for Dublin Uni- 
versity; Sir Henry Keppel, Admiral of 
the Fleet; Sir William Higgins, the as- 
tronomer, and Admiral Sir Edward Ho- 
bart Seymour, who commanded the 
forces engaged in the first international 
attempt to relieve Peking in 1900. 

The Earl of Hopetoun, Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
who recently resigned, is raised to a Mar- 
quisate. Lord Milner is raised to the 
rank of Viscount. 

Among those raised to the peerage is 
Sir Francis Knollys, the King’s Private 
Secretary. 

Baronetcies are conferred, among 
others, on Sir Francis Henry Laking and 
Sir Frederick Treves (both of . whom 
were present at the recent operation), on 
Sir Thomas Lipton, Sir Joseph Dimsdale 
(the Lord Mayor of London), Sir Ed- 
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ward Poynter (President of the Royal 
Academy), and Sir Charles Hubert 
Parry (Director of the Royal College of 
Music). 

Among those who received the honor 
of Knighthood were Clinton Edward 
Dawkins (a partner in the firm of J. S. 
Morgan & Co.), Charles Wyndham (the 
actor), Dr. Conan Doyle, Gilbert Parker, 
Francis C. Burnand (the editor of 
Punch), Leslie Stephen and Oliver 
Joseph Lodge. 

One of the more noteworthy features 
of this list is the fact that Sir Thomas 
Lipton was only made a Baronet, instead 
of being raised to the peerage, the rumor 
going about that he failed of this honor, 
altho a personal friend of the King’s, be- 
cause Lord Salisbury violently objected 
to ennobling a “retail tradesman.” It 
was expected that Lord Salisbury would 
be created a Duke, and it is probable that 
the Premier declined the title, not caring 
to surrender his present title with all its 
associations. Among the authors who 
have been knighted Rudyard Kipling’s 
name does not appear. 


ed 


M. Waldeck - Rousseau 
who has withdrawn, tem- 
porarily at least, from politics, is now 
cruising in Norwegian waters, and is to 
be the guest of the King of Norway and 
Sweden for some hunting. On return- 
ing to Paris he will resume his profes- 
sion of the law, looking forward, it is 
generally assumed, to the time when he 
can stand as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency.—Meanwhile, the most important 
act of the Government in recent days is 
the decree signed by President Loubet to 
close the religious institutions which 
have not complied with the provisions of 
the Associations Law. One hundred 
and thirty establishments will be affected 
by this decree. In Paris, however, the 
more absorbing topic is still the Hum- 
hert-Crawford scandal, which has found 
its way into Parliament. On June 27th, 
M. Mirman (Socialist) interpellated the 
Government on the subject, and asked 
some disturbing questions. He wanted 
to know why the Minister of Justice at 
that time (M. Monis) had not intervened 
in the case until May 8th, why the au- 
thors of the colossal swindle had been al- 
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lowed to’ escape without arrest, and why 
the Minister of Finance (then M. Cail- 
laux) had not given orders to collect the 
ten million francs due to the State as 
succession duty on the alleged heritage. 
After the debate had continued some 
time M. Vallé, the present Minister of 
Justice, rose to explain. He assured the 
Chamber that Madame Humbert would 
be arrested, and that when the case was 
tried there would be revelations of a 
startling nature. The affair, however, 
he declared to be without any political 
significance; it was purely judicial. In 
conclusion he asked the Chamber to say 
whether it retained confidence in him. 
The remark was cheered, and the follow- 
ing resolution was passed by a vote of 
493 to 74: 

“The Chamber expresses confidence that 
the Government will prosecute energetically 
all the culprits in the Humbert affair, and give 
it the purely judicial consideration which is 
required.” 


Meanwhile, at the very hour when this 
debate was proceeding, a crowd of many 
thousands had gathered about the Hu-n- 
bert mansion on the-Avenue de la Grande 
Armée to see the famous safe removed 
from there to an auction room. 


cd 


At Berlin ang he Triple Alliatce has 
been formally renewed. 
On June 28th, in Berlin, 
the treaty was signed by the Imperial 
Chancellor, Count von Biilow, and by the 
Austrian and Italian Ambassadors to 
Germany. According to the declaration 
of Signor Prinetti, the Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, in the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, “no military or diplo- 
matic convention will be appended to the 
new treaty.” The French press takes 
the matter very calmly and seems to see 
in it nothing threatening to France, es- 
pecially since France has fortified herself 
by her alliance with Russia. In regard 
to the Dreibund the Temps says: 


“A tariff war is about to graft itself on 
this political alliance, and the future will teach 
us how far an economic war is compatible 
with a diplomatic understanding. Recent de- 
velopments have singularly modified, if not 
the cordiality and intimacy between the Pow- 
ers of the Triple Alliance, at least the efficacy 
and practical value of the league,” 
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At Kiel the annual yacht races have just 
come off, and the Emperor’s yacht 
“ Meteor,” which was built in this coun- 
try and christened by Miss Roosevelt, 
came in seven minutes and twenty-two 
seconds ahead but lost by time allowance. 
Her rival, claiming the race by time al- 
lowance, is the “ Cicely,” owned by Cecil 
Quentin, of England, and designed by 
Fife. The contest was really a trial be- 
tween English and American built boats, 
and was also intended by the Emperor 
to encourage racing with vessels that are 
really habitable yachts and not mere rac- 
ing machines. Unfortunately his ves- 
sel. meant to give encouragement, did 
not win the race. The actual sailing was 
in the command of Englishmen. Cap- 
tain Wringe managed the “ Cicely,” and 
the “ Meteor,” whose crew is largely 
English, was sailed by Captain Parker. 
Emperor William, however, was himself 
at the wheel most of the time, and with 
him on board the yacht were the Em- 
press and Fraiilein Gerstoff, one of the 
Ladies in Waiting. The Emperor wore 
a blue yachting suit and a white cap, the 
Kiel regatta being the only occasion 
when he appears to the public in civilian 


dress. 
& 


The “Away from 
Rome” agitation in 
Austria, especially since 
the number who have gone from the 
Catholic to the Protestant Church has 
now almost reached the twenty-five thou- 
sand mark, is arousing a most determined 
opposition on the part of the representa- 
tives of the Catholic Church. A note- 
worthy feature in this counter movement 
is the open acknowledgment by such 
prominent Catholic journals as the Ger- 
mania, of Berlin, and the Volkszeitung, 
of Cologne, that one reason why the 
Church of Austria cannot cope with this 
crusade is the inferiority of the Austrian 
clergy. Now the representatives of that 
seemingly large contingent that aims at 
a change within Roman Catholic thought 
and Church life by the substitution of 
evangelical ideas and ideals in place of 
the dominant Ultramontane tendencies 
has raised the cry of “ Away from the 
Middle Ages ” as a counteragent against 
the “ Away from Rome.”” The most pro- 
nounced representative of this new 
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movement is Professor Eberhardt, hith- 
erto of the University of Vienna, whose 
remarkable book, “ Der Katholicismus 
und das swanzigiste Jahrhundert im 
Lichte der Kirchlichen Entwicklung,” is 
rapidly becoming in German lands the 
most discussed religious volume of the 
day. It is not by any means a Protestant 
book or a plea for Protestant principles. 
On the contrary, it sees little or no good 
in Protestantism, and especially seeks to 
show that Protestantism has no claim 
whatever to modern cultured civilization. 
The purpose of the book is rather to ele- 
vate Catholicism to a higher and more 
spiritual state by restoring it to the con- 
dition of a purely spiritual Church, as it 
was originally, when it lived and pros- 
pered solely through the power of the 
truth it represented, and to strip it of all 
those connections with State, society, sci- 
ence, etc., over which by the historic con- 
ditions of the Middle Ages it has been 
forced to assume control. The State, so- 
ciety, literature and kindred spheres have 
not reached the stage of maturity and 
for that reason the Church should cease 
to be anything but a purely religious and 
spiritual body. In other words, the 
Church should get rid of its medieval 
embarrassing connections, and then by its 
inherent truth its doctrines would become 
in the modern world living realities, and 
the triumphs of the Church would be 
greater than ever. It is a singular fact 
that this program, which on the face is 
directed against the Jesuit Ultramontane 
supremacy in the councils of the Church, 
secured the official sanction of Bishop 
Keppler, and the book was published 
with his approbation, a proof that in cen- 
tral Europe as well as in France there 
are leading ecclesiastics who want a re- 
form of the Church from within. 


wt 


For the last three 
months there has been 
a bitter and relentless 
struggle between the Bulgarians and the 
Servians over the intended appointment 
of Bishop Farmilian as the official metro- 
politan of the Greek Patriarch in Uscup, 
Macedonia. According to an_ edict, 
which is still in force, the Sultan has 
promised that he will never appoint any 
foreign bishops in Christian communi- 
ties, within his domains, where two-thirds 
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of the inhabitants are Bulgarians and 
acknowledge the Exarch as their sole ec- 
clesiastical head. Hitherto this rule has 
been observed by the Turkish authorities, 
and, as the population of the Uscup dis- 
trict is almost exclusively Bulgarian the 
decision on the part of the Greek Patri- 
arch to install Mgr. Farmilian, as the 
bishop of a few Servians has aroused 
a storm of indignation among the Bul- 
garians, who are even threatening an 
open rebellion. In fact, the all-important 
question in the Balkans to-day is whether 
the Bulgarians or the Servians will come 
out victorious; since upon the final ad- 
judication of this problem will depend the 
political preponderance of either race in 
Macedonian affairs. If Farmilian is for- 
mally recognized as the rightful bishop 
of Uscup, side by side with the Bulga- 
rians, it will indicate that the Servians, 
likewise, have just national aspirations, so 
far as the partition of Macedonia is con- 
cerned. ‘There has been a persistent de- 
mand on the part of the Russian Am- 
bassador at Constantinople that Mer. 
Firmilian be sanctioned as a bishop of 
Uscup, notwithstanding Bulgarian pro- 
tests. Of late, all over Bulgaria and 
Macedonia meetings have been held, 
warning the Sultan to refrain from yield- 
ing to Russian dictation; otherwise the 
Bulgarians will not consider themselves 
responsible for the consequences that will 
follow. The Exarch, also, has informed 
the Sultan that he will resign his position 
and leave Constantinople the moment 
that Mgr. Farmilian is confirmed. The 
unfortunate Sultan ‘finds himself be- 
tween two fires. On the one hand, Rus- 
sia, desiring to cripple the Bulgarian na- 
tionality, which is in her way to Con- 
stantinople, is pressing him hard to sub- 
mit to her urgent request; on the other 
hand he fears that if he accedes to the 
Russian demand the Bulgarians in Mace- 
donia may rise in revolt and hasten his 
downfall as the ruler of that province, 
Thus far the reports from Constantinople 
are favorable to the Bulgarians; it is 
questionable, however, whether the Turk- 
ish Government will be able to resist the 
pressure from St. Petersburg much lon- 
ger. As a last resort, the Bulgarians 
have declared that, rather than surrender 
to this humiliation, they will accept the 
Roman Catholic faith, in order to secure 
the protection of Austria and Italy. 
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HE celebration of the Fourth of 
July is one of the fixed institutions 
of the United States. It has come 

down to us without material modification 
in its spirit and purpose. It was a demon- 
stration of noise and jubilant pageantry 
at the beginning; it is so still. It has 
always had its orators to interpret the 
patriotic memories of the day and to in- 
spire patriotic hope for the future. The 
Fourth of July oration has always had a 
good deal to contend with and its troubles 
have not grown less as the art of making 
a noise has gradually come to perfection. 

Nevertheless even at this time in mul- 
tiplied thousands of cities and villages 
throughout the country and around the 
board of innumerable banquets in every 
land where two or three Americans can 
be brought together, the old-fashioned 
Fourth of July speech will be heard, and 
the old-fashioned American spirit will 
once more dominate the hearts of young 
and old alike. 

It is to be feared that the fashion has 
grown up which inclines to use the 
Fourth of July platform to exaggerate 
the difficulties and dangers which beset 
the life of the Republic, and to publish 
gloomy pictures of the present state of 
our national affairs. While it is not the 
part of wisdom to shut our eyes to the 
perils of our situation, we ought not to 
lose our faith and our courage, nor allow 
either our political or our intellectual 
leaders mournfully to number the days 
of the Republic. It is natural to idealize 
the past, to allow the light of fiction and 
romance to fall upon the early and better 
days. 

The truth is that the great and admi- 
rable epochs in the history of the United 
States are not to, be found in the remote 
past. They are in the present, just be- 
hind us, and just around us. It is an in- 
excusable disparagement of our own 
times to attribute to other generations 
what does not belong to them, and to take 
away from our own its just claim upon 
the confidence and gratitude of mankind. 
The history of a nation is only a state- 
ment of its preparation for its part in the 
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progress of the world, and while the 
Revolutionary era must always be cher- 
ished and the men and women who 
wrought its great achievements com- 
memorated with honor and applause, it 
ought not to be forgotten that their work 
required infinite sacrifices before it grew 
into permanent strength and became a 
part of the fixed order of things, a per- 
manent factor in the course of human 
events, 

The’ nation was eighty years old be- 
fore it produced’a statesman who could 
look his countrymen squarely in the eye 
and tell them whether their Government 
would last another ten years. The whole 
period which intervened between the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
election of Abraham Lincoln was a pe- 
riod of trial, of uncertainty, of anxiety 
often bordering on despair. The retire- 
ment of Washington at Mt. Vernon was 
disturbed by solemn public resolutions of 


the Legislature of Virginia assailing the 
national Government in its. most vital 
parts. Webster’s reply to Hayne, in some 
respects the most marvelous ‘intellectual 
utterance in our parliamentary annals, 
was more than once dragged to earth by 
his alert antagonist reciting the minutes 


of the Hartford Convention. Andrew 
Jackson’s mighty oath, “ By the Eternal 
the Federal Union must and shall be pre- 
served,” is only the foot note of an iil- 
omened page of our history which de- 
scribes the State of South Carolina or- 
ganizing insurrection against the na- 
tional authority while old soldiers of the 
Revolution still survived among them. 
To come down within the memory of 
men still living, we find James Buchanan, - 
who was al! his life-time a leader of men, 
standing impotently at the end of his gen- 
eration trying to answer elemental and 
volcanic questions with the dead phrases 
of an obsolete vocabulary. Our fathers 
began the work of building the American 
Republic, they left it to their children to 
finish it. It is at least as important to 
live as it is to be born, and this patriotic 
anniversary ought to be put to a better 
use than to spread the gospel of discour- 
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agement and fear in the public mind, as 
the people participate in this historic 
memorial of the life and times of their 
ancestors. 

One of the most amazing facts con- 
nected with the history of the national 
growth is that nobody seems to have an- 
ticipated the size and shape of the com- 
pleted map of the United States. So 
completely is this so that it almost seems 
as if American statesmanship even at the 
points of its highest illumination has been 
a blind and almost unconscious instru- 
ment of the purpose which runs through 
the ages. 

We are about to celebrate the purchase 
of Louisiana. There are a good many 
people who would resent the statement 
that Jefferson did not know what he was 
doing. Yet there are many reasons for 
saying that this is the exact state of his 
case. His letters show that he thought 
that he was violating the Constitution 
when, in fact, he was illustrating the po- 
tency and virtue of the Constitution. He 
prepared an amendment to give validity 
to what he had done, but Congress never 
took any notice of it. When he was told 
that the time would come when the popu- 
lation of the vast territory he acquired 
would disturb the balance of our institu- 
tions and wreck the Union by a stupid 
process of overweighting, he did not even 
take the pains to deny it, but contented 
himself with the reflection that if the 
trans-Mississippi country-should ever be 
settled up it would in all probability con- 
stitute a separate nation bound to us only 
by the ties of kindred and close family 
relations. It was thought on one side 
that the war with Mexico was trumped 
up in order to extend the area of slavery, 
and the record does not indicate that any- 
body foresaw that the effect of it would 
be to make the national territory conti- 
nental, and that the purpose which has 
the world in its keeping was making 
ready to deal with the slave power with- 
out any reference to the Wilmot Proviso. 
Hence it was that the eloquence of Josiah 
Quincy and the passionate appeal of 
Thomas Corwin, while they have become 
a part of the classic literature of our 
tongue, fell upon unheeding ears in their 
own day and are remembered only for 
the purpose of school boy declamations. 
Anybody can see now what nobody could 
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see then: Such is the advantage of one 
who deals with accomplished facts. 

The same curious want of insight ac- 
companied the march of the pioneers 
toward the Pacific Northwest. Even 
Mr. Webster in the plentitude of his in- 
tellectual power was absolutely blind 
both to the possibility and advantage of 
securing a permanent American settle- 
ment in the Oregon country, and it is 
due to the strange negligence of those 
times that the line which marked the 
British dominion upon the south was al- 
lowed to run through the island of Van- 
couver, leaving an impregnable British 
fortress at the entrance of Puget Sound. 
These repeated extensions of the national 
boundary would have weakened, if not 
destroyed, the Union, if the institutions 
founded by our fathers had not been 
reinforced by events which have trans- 
formed the shaky fabric of the United 
States into an enduring and unquestion- 
able national Union. We owe it to the 
late Union army, to the vastest vanishing 
armed host that the world ever saw, that 
to-day even the children who join in the 
celebration have in their little hearts an 
assurance of faith which was denied to 
our fathers that the flag of the American 
Republic belongs to all the centuries that 
are to come. Some time ago the President 
of one of our most. famous institutions of 
learning took occasion to say, if the news- 
paper reportsare tobe credited, that unless 
a certain opinion he expressed in relation 
to the present day organization of our 
commercial and industrial life prevailed, 
within twenty-five years an emperor 
would be put in the chair of Washington. 
Such an opinion belongs to the blackness 
of the darkness of a past generation... Let 
us believe that, whatever else happens, 
the American Republic shall live to scat- 
ter the principles of civil liberty to races 
yet uncivilized and to nations yet unborn. 

Many people think that within the past 
five years we have broken loose from our 
moorings and are now driven upon 
strange seas and headed toward the 
rocks, and it is probable that this mourn- 
ful theme will be presented here andthere 
throughout the country and made a part 
of our national celebration. Itoughtnotto 
be so. Nothing has happened to us with- 
in the last five years which could have 
heen avoided by human wisdom. Nor 
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has anything been done by us which is 
not in a high sense the action of the na- 
tion itself as distinguished from the nar- 
row program of partisan politics. A few 
days ago a strange spectacle was wit- 
nessed in the American Senate. The 
most honored public man of New Eng- 
land, venerable with years devoted to the 
public service, addressed that body on the 
subject of the American occupation of 
the Philippine Islands. In words seldom 
approached in the graces of eloquence, 
with motives nowhere questioned, he 
uttered his protest against the work 
which Wiliam McKinley was doing in 
those far off islands when the stroke of 
the assassin suddenly removed him from 
the strife of time. It has been said that 
since the golden age of American elo- 
quence no such words have been spoken 
in our Capitol. He pled the cause of 
liberty as few have ever pled it before 
any tribunal, and when he sat down men 
of all parties gathered about him while 
he received the congratulations of his col- 
leagues and the applause of the multi- 
tude. A few days later the Senate voted 
upon the Philippine Government bill and 
it appears to have created no surprise that 
Senator Hoar’s great oration had won to 
his opinion not a single vote. Already 
from the press and platform the judg- 
ment has been expressed that such a cir- 
cumstance indicates the total depravity 
of the political life of to-day and is in it- 
self an omen of the final decay of our 
institutions. In reality it has no such 
significance. It means rather that we live 
in a world which deals with facts and not 
with dreams. If the American Govern- 
ment were indeed engaged in overthrow- 
ing the only republic in Asia millions of 
men would utter their protest, and every 
American constituency would find its 
voice heard in both Houses of Congress. 
It is because the republic in Asia is a 
creature of benevolent imagination, a fic- 
tion of an untenable hypothesis, that even 
the appearance in its behalf of an advo- 
cate so commanding in character and in- 
fluence makes no impression upon the 
national purpose. 

The Government of the United States 
found no republic in Asia; it found a 
despotism called Spain and a mob called 
the Philippine army speedily organized 
under a dictatorship of a strictly Asiatic 
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type. It destroyed the Spanish fleet, sent 
the Spanish garrison home, and having 
taken ups. itself under circumstances 
that admitted of no other course sov- 
ereign responsibility for the future of the 
Archipelago, has established its author- 
ity, and is to-day giving to that scattered 
population the only opportunity of self- 
government that they have ever known. 
Instead of destroying a republic in Asia, 
we are laying in justice the foundations 
of social order and giving unselfish guid- 
ance to a helpless people in the struggle, 
which may be long and arduous, toward 
our own ideals of civil liberty. So that 
instead of departing from the traditions 
of our fathers, we have only accepted the 
duties of our time and lifted upon our 
shoulders the burdens of our day and 
generation. What we have done, instead 
of uridermining our institutions, has 
added to them the strength and dignity 
which belong to the higher national life. 
If we had been disposed to take the part 
of ease and comfort we would never 
have made war on Spain at ali; and if 
after our victory we had lacked the cour- 
age to take up the world laid upon us by 
the triumph of our armies and our fleets 
we might have emerged from the ordeal 
with little loss of blood or treasure. In 
that case we would have had nothing to 
show for the sacrifices we have made ex- 
cept a few well defined cases of anarchy 
in the West Indies and along the borders 
of Asia. It is admitted that the signifi- 
cance of what has been done in the last 
five years cannot be fully interpreted or 
understood. 

But oue thing is plain. The Republic 
of America has been called from the care 
of stocks and bonds, from the enterprises 
of commerce and industry, from the 
greed and avarice of the market place, to 
take up its rightful position in the arena 
of the world’s affairs, lending its influ- 
ence to widen the area of human liberty, 
to extend the boundaries of civilization 
and to make new outposts for human 
progress in the ends of the earth. Nor 
ought we to doubt that a brave and pa- 
tient discharge of the national duty will 
add new strength to the institutions 
founded by our fathers and fulfil at 
length the higher precept of sound poli- 
tics that no nation can live safely to itself 


alone. 
Wasnincron, D. C. 





Freedom 
By Edwin Markham 


Autor or “ Tue MAN witH THE Hog, AND OrHzr Porms.” 


ERE in the forest now, 

As on that old July 
When first our fathers took the vow, 
The bluebird, stained with earth and sky, 
Shouts from a blowing bough 
In green aerial freedom, wild and high,— 
And now, as then, the bobolink, 
Out on the uncertain brink 
Of the swaying maple, swings, 
Loosing his song out, link by golden link; 
While over the wood his proclamation rings, 
A daring boast that would unkingdom kings! 


Even so the wild birds sang on bough and wall 
That day the Bell of Independence Hall 
Thundered upon the world the Word of Man, 
The word God uttered when the world began— 
That day when Liberty began to be, 

And mighty hopes were out on land and sea. 
But Freedom calls her conscripts now as then: 
It is an endless battle to be free. 

As the old dangers lessen from the skies 

New dangers rise: 

Down the long centuries eternally; 

Again, again, will rise Thermopyle— 

Again, again, a new Leonidas 

Must hold for God the imperilled Pass. 

As the long ages run 

New Lexington will rise on Lexington; 

And many a valorous Warren fall 

Upon the imperilled wall. 


Man is the conscript of an endless quest, 
A long divine adventure without rest— 
A holy war, a battle yet unwon 
When he shall climb beyond the burnt-out sun. 
Each hard-earned freedom withers to a bond: 
Freedom forever is beyond—beyond! 

New York Crry, 





Formosa Under Japanese Administration 
By Dr. Shimpei Goto 


Civu. Governor oF Formosa 


[Dr. Goto is a physician by profession and was formerly president of the Bureau of Hygiene in 


Tokyo. 
politics. 


His education and predilections, however, rather inclined him to public affairs, and he entered 
How successfully Japan is grappling with her colonial problem the following article shows, and 


to Dr. Goto the credit largely belongs. He expects to visit America this summer with a party of distin- 
guished Japanese scholars and statesmen for the purpose of studying our institutions.—Ep1TOoR. ] 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE, 


ORMOSA is a big island in the Far 
East, which was ceded to Japan 
from China as a result of the war 

of 1894-5. Its area, including the adja- 
cent islets, is 5,535 square miles. Ex- 
tending from the north to the south in 
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the shape of a leaf, it faces Fu-chow in 
the mainland of China on the west and 
neighbors the Philippines on the south, 
while the isles of Liu-kiu and Yayeyama 
on the ‘northeast form the connecting 
links between the new territory and the 
mother land of the Japanese Empire. In 
the middle of the island there is a high 
range of mountains running from the 
south to the north; hence a great number 
of rivers in it, which inundate often each 
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year, are soon dried up and hardly avail- 
able for navigation. 


THE CLIMATE, 


The climate of Formosa is not so 
healthy as that of the main island of the 
Japanese Empire ; but it is not of an intol- 
erable nature. The heat is mitigated by 
frequent showers in summer, and the 
general climatic condition may be im- 
proved artificially to a certain extent. 
Thus it is hoped that the new territory of 
Japan will become quite fitting for the 
habitation of the people of her old terri- 
tory. 


THE POPULATION. 


The great variety of population is a pe- 


culiar feature of Formosa. Of the 
aborigines there are two kinds, one quite 
primitive and the other a little advanced ; 
the half-civilized Chinese constitute the 
principal portion of the population; the 
highly civilized peoples of Europe and 
America are largely represented there; 
and, finally, the Japanese have become the 
rulers of the island. Human races of 
widely different grades of development 
are thus found within the boundaries of 
an island. It would be very interesting 
to study those races ethnologically, so- 
cially, economically and politically; but 
all I can do here is to make a simple nu- 
merical statement. According to the sta- 
tistics for 1899, the population of For- 
mosa was as follows: 
Number 


of houses. 
8,321 


Population. 
33,120 
532,176 2,725,041 


540,497 2,758,161 


The number of the Japanese given 
above does not include the troops sta- 
tioned in the island, while the number of 
natives includes the aborigines. It is, 
however, difficult to ascertain exactly the 


Japanese 
Natives 
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number of the primitive aborigines, who 
are put in the latest statistics at 19,960 
houses and 99,332 persons, tho accord- 
ing to some estimates their actual number 
is still smaller. The Chinese in Formosa 
mostly consist of immigrants from the 
South of China or their descendants. 
Their customs and religious proclivities 
are similar to those in the southern prov- 
inces of China, but few of them are ac- 
quainted with Chinese characters. 


POPULAR FEELING UNDER THE NEW RULE. 


When Formosa was put under the sov- 
ereignty of Japan a feeling of anxiety 
was entertained as to the effects of the 
new rule, not only by the native popula- 
tion and the foreign residents in the is- 
land, but also by the pioneer settlers from 
the mother land. Considering that even 
among the Japanese settlers there were 
some who showed a disposition to clamor 
against the setting up of institutions 
which they considered not favorable to 
their private interests, it is no wonder that 
complaints were made on various scores 
by the natives and foreign residents. In- 
deed, it is perhaps inevitable that those 
who assume the government of a new 
territory should encounter criticisms and 
attacks in the beginning when the gen- 
eral line of policy is not yet clearly de- 
fined and the efficacy of the new rule is 
not yet manifest. 


THE SUCCESSIVE GOVERNOR-GENERALS AND 
CIVIL GOVERNOR. 


The Governor-General is the head of 
the Formosan Government; and, when 
the military rule was put an end to, the 
Civil Governor, under the Governor-Gen- 
eral, was made responsible for the civil 
administration. Thus far there have been 
in succession four Governor-Generals 
and three Chief Civil Administrators 
(Civil Governor), the first three Gover- 
nor-Generals having held the office each 
for a short time, ranging from six to fif- 
teen months. It was in March, 1898, 
that Baron Kodoma, the present Gover- 
nor-General, was appointed to the office. 
I was also called upon at the same time 
to take the office of Chief Civil Governor. 

In the past, the frequent changes of 
high officials, accompanied by those of 
lower ones, caused misgivings to be enter- 
tained about the capability of the Jap- 
anese nation to establish a stable and ef- 


fective rule over the new territory ac- 
quired as a fruit of the successful armed 
conflict. 

Indeed, when Baron Kodama was ap- 
pointed to the Governor-Generalship of 
Formosa no definite line of administra- 
tive policy had been fixed by his prede- 
cessors, and the island was in an utterly 
chaotic condition. The present Gover- 
nor-General had, therefore, to make al- 
most a novel departure in the discharge 
of his duties, which he proceeded to per- 
form with all his energies. The outline 














BARON GENTARO KODAMO 


Governor-General of Formosa 


of the policy fixed at the outset of his 
Governorship consisted of laying out new 
administrative districts; encouraging in- 
dustries, establishing educational institu- 
tions and adopting sanitary measures; 
dismissing superfluous officials and secur- 
ing the service of enlightened and vigor- 
ous men for the discharge of principal 
functions of the Government; and, in 
general, effecting reforms in all direc- 
tions without unnecessarily interfering 
with the old customs of the natives. 
THE TREATMENT OF INSURGENTS. 
The recurring rise of insurgents was 
one of the greatest difficulties encoun- 
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tered by the Japariese in administering 
Formosa. Attempts were made-continu- 
ously from the period of the military-rule 
to suppress those malcontents by the su- 
perior force of arms. The present Gov- 
ernor-General, however, adopted the pol- 
icy of inducing them to surrender them- 
selves and to return to peaceful occupa- 
tions, for he thought that the establish- 
ment of an effective and beneficial rule 
would naturally lead to the cessation of 
insurrectionary movements. This riew 
policy was not slow to show its effects. 
Through the insurgents who first sur- 
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the Japanese language prevail in the island. 
Inthe’ meantime, however, there is a 
pressing need of Japanese officials con- 
versant with the native tongue. A Cen- 
tral. Language School was, therefore, 
established in Taipeh in the year follow- 
ing the cession of the island to Japan, for 
the double purpose of teaching the Jap- 
anese language to the natives and the na- 
tive language to the Japanese. The Cen- 
tral Language School is divided into the 
Normal School Department and the Lan- 
guage School Department. In the Nor- 
mal School Department Japanese stu- 











Arch Erected at the Opening of the Railway Station at Taipeh 


rendered themselves, the ideas and condi- 
tions of others were ascertained more eas- 
ily, and thus it become possible to adopt 
measures better calculated to bring about 
further surrenders. The leniency with 
which Baron Kodama treated the insur- 
gents has been subjected to criticisms on 
the part of the Japanese as well as of for- 
eigners ; but the wisdom of the policy is 
shown at present by the fact that it has al- 
ready produced a very satisfactory re- 
sult. 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

In order to promote the well-being of 
the Formosan people, and to let them en- 
joy the benefits of an enlightened rule, it 
is necessary above all to make the use of 


dents are trained so as to qualify them to 
serve as teachers in primary schools for 
native children, local language and nor- 
mal schools, and primary schools for Jap- 
anese children. The number of students 
is at present 45. The Language School 
Department is again divided into two 
sections, one for the study of the Japanese 
language by native students, and the 
other for the study of the native language 
by Japanese students. The students in 
both sections are trained with the object 
of adapting them for public services or 
private occupations in Formosa. Some 
native students in the upper classes of the 
Japanese Language Section have been 
given an elementary technical education 
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with special reference to the railway and 
telegraph services, and the experiment 
_ has proved successful in a considerable 
degree. 

here are at present 91 students in the 
Japanese Language Section, 16 students 
in the Railway and Telegraph Section, 
and 25 students in the Native Language 
Section. A large number of those who 
have been educated in the various sec- 
tions of the Central Language School are 
actually doing very useful work all over 
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the island. There are also three auxil- 


mentary education and a training in 
handicrafts, the number of scholars being 
131 at present. 

Besides the central educational insti- 
tution described above, a series of local 
educational institutions has been estab- 
lished in the important places of the is- 
land. Thus there is an ordinary normal 
school in each of the three cities, Taipeh, 
Taichu and Tainan. The students in 
these normal schools are all natives, who 
are to become assistant teachers in pri- 
mary schools for native children, while 
the students in the Normal School De- 
partment of the Central Language 
School are to become principals and other 
important teachers in primary schools. 
The number of students in the ordinary 
normal schools is 298 at present, being 94 
in Taipeh, 124 in Taichu and 80 in Tai- 
nan. 

Primary schools for Japanese children 
are established in the more important 
places with a considerable Japanese popu- 


iary schools appended to the Central Lan- . Pe 


guage School. The first auxiliary school, 
with 251 scholars at present, is for the 
benefit of native young people, and it is 
designed at the same time to show a 
model of elementary education in For- 
mosa and to furnish the students of the 
Normal School Department with oppor- 
tunity to practice the art of teaching. 
Next, the second auxiliary school is for 
the benefit of Japanese children and con- 
sists of a primary course of six years, a 
supplementary course of two years, and a 
middle school course of five years. The 
number of scholars at present is 339 in 
the primary course, 27 in the supple- 
mentary course and 77 in the middle 
school course, the aggregate being 443. 
Lastly, the third auxiliary school has the 
object of giving to native girls an ele- 
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lation. Their number is now 11, with 
1,342 scholars in all. Primary schools 
for native children are distributed all 
over the island, and number 121 at pres- 
ent, with 16,034 scholars. 

There are two language schools and 
their, branches, numbering eleven, for 
teaching the Japanese language to abo- 
rigines and helping them improve their 
daily life. The number of teachers in 
these schools and branches is 20, and that 
of scholars 555. 
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SANITARY MEASURES. 


Formosa has been known as a very un- 
healthy land, where none but adventurers 
would fain set their feet. Indeed, until 
four or five years ago it was not a pleas- 
ant place to live in. The general condi- 
tion of the island before and just after 
its cession to Japan may be imagined by 
the fact that even in Taipeh, the capital, 
life was made disagreeable by an enor- 
mous number of mosquitoes and _ flies. 
But sanitary measures adopted by the 
Japanese authorities have already been 
productive of remarkable results. The 
number of obnoxious insects has greatly 
decreased. A new system of drainage 
has cleansed the streets of Taipeh. Good 
drinking water is supplied by means of 
artesian wells in Taipeh and of water 
works in Tamsui and Kelang. These are 
examples of improvements whose benefit 
is conferred on all citizens alike. 

Japanese officials in Formosa are pro- 
vided with official residences newly built 
with special care for sanitation. Those 
buildings being now all finished, the 
health of the Japanese officials has shown 
a great improvement. Indeed, the per- 
centage of the sick as well as of deaths 
occurring among them has decreased re- 
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markably, as is shown in the following 
table: 
No. of 

No. of thesick No. of 
deaths. per 100. deaths. 
283.00 4.73 
303.49 2.09 
210.01 0.99 
1899. ..7,704 17,360 105 225.34 1.36 
1900. ..9,499 20,962 104 220.68 1.10 

[Notz.—The number of the sick is larger than 


the total number of officials, because an official 
may become sick several times in a year.) 
Compared with the state of five years 
ago, the decrease in the death rate is more 
than 75 per cent. How far the Japanese 
have succeeded in artificially improving 
the sanitary condition of Formosa may 
be imagined from this fact. 

Eleven hospitals have been established 
in Formosa after its cession to Japan. 
The one in Taipeh is the biggest and most 
complete establishment of all, and the 
service of graduates of the Medical Col- 
lege of the Imperial University and of 
specialists who have studied in Europe is 
secured there. Besides the hospitals, 
there are 72 official physicians distributed 
over the island. They are, in certain re- 
spects, like parish doctors in Europe. 
The only difference is that they are paid 
by the Government and give medical help 
to the people. There is also a school in 


No. of 
officials. 
1896... 558 
1897. ..6,016 
1898. . .8,392 


No. of 
the sick. 
1,579 26 
18,258 126 
17,824 83 
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Taipeh for training native physicians, the 
number of scholars at present being above 
100, who are all supported by the Govern- 
ment. The result of the training is gen- 
erally satisfactory, and four scholars are 
already on the point of finishing their 
course of study. 
BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF CIVILIZED RULE. 
Medical help and training given to the 
natives are illustrative of beneficial effects 
of the new and civilized rule, and they are 
also the best channels through which 
those effects will become manifest to the 
general mass of the people. It may be 
hoped with reason that the measures 
adopted by the present Governor-General 
with a view to developing industries, im- 
parting education and improving the san- 
itary condition will lead the native 
population to appreciate the boons of the 
Japanese administration and to assimi- 
late themselves gradually to the ways of 
civilized life. The policy of influencing 
the natives by means of beneficial meas- 
ures is already bearing good fruits polit- 
ically. The attempts formerly made to 
suppress native malcontents by sheer 
force are things of the past, and the diffi- 


culties caused by them are now fast dis- 


appearing. It would be interesting in 
this connection to give an account of the 
judiciary, police and prison systems in 
Formosa ; but, as my space in THE INDE- 
PENDENT is too limited, I must omit 
touching upon these.subjects and go on 
to make a comparattvely full statement 
about the financial condition of the new 
territory. 


THE GENERAL FINANCIAL POLICY. 


In December, 1898, Governor-General 
Baron Kodama introduced to the Diet a 
program for the execution of public 
undertakings, extending over a period of 
twenty years, together with a project for 
establishing Government monopolies of 
three great industries in the island. Tho 
not without encountering opposition ~in 
the Imperial Legislature, the bills were 
adopted at last, owing to the strenuous 
efforts of the Governor-General, and his 
program is now being carried out. 


PROJECTED PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS, 


The undertakings embodied in the 
twenty years’ program are: (1) The 
laying of a trunk line railway extending 
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over the whole length of the island; (2) 
the cadastration of land; (3) the con- 
struction of harbors, especially of one in 
Kelung, and (4) the building of Govern- 
ment offices and residences. In order to 
meet the expenditures for executing these 
works the Formosan Government was 
authorized to raise loans to the amount 
of 35,000,000 yen, of which the principal 
and interest are to be paid out of the rev- 
enues of the island. The estimated ex- 
penditures are as follows: 


Yen. 
Laying and improving the railway 28,810,000 
Construction of the harbor of Kelung.. 2,000,000 
Cadastration of land 
Building of Government offices and resi- 


(1) The Trunk Line Railway.—Ac- 
cording to the original program the 
railway was to be finished in ten 
years, but, judging from the progress 
that has been already made, the comple- 
tion of the work may be effected earlier 
by three or five years. The part of the 
line now open to traffic is working quite 
satisfactorily. The revenues accruing 
from it are greater than they were expect- 
ed to be. It has also produced remark- 
able effects in stimulating industrial en- 
terprises and facilitating the development 
of the island in general. 

(2) The Cadastration.—The cadastra- 
tion of land, together with the census of 
population, constitutes a fundamental con- 
dition of effective administration. The 
Formosan Government, therefore, has 
undertaken to perform this difficult task, 
which was commenced in 1899 and is ex- 
pected to be finished this year. The 
cadastre will be based on trigonometrical 
survey, and when it is finished various 
rights over land will be confirmed, land- 
ed property will be made secure, the 
credit in land will increase and the trans- 
fer of rights over land will be definitely 
testified. Thus it is natural that the un- 
dertaking should be well received by the 
people. In addition to this, however, the 
equity and industry of the officials en- 
gaged in cadastration, as well as the right 
method adopted in doing it, have pro- 
duced an excellent impression upon the 
native population. It was not many 
years ago that the Chinese Governor Liu 
attempted and failed to make a cadastre 
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in Formosa. The fact is worthy of no- 
tice that where the Chinese rulers failed 
the Japanese are now fairly on the way to 
success. 

(3) The Harbor Works.—The esti- 
mated expenditure assigned to harbor 
works in the financial program which is 
now being carried out is all needed for 
the dredging of the harbor of Kelung. 
It is the intention of the Formosan Gov- 
ernment to complete the works by con- 
structing a breakwater, embankment, 
piers, docks and warehouses, and improv- 
ing the town of Kelung. For this pur- 
pose a further program involving an 
expenditure of tens of millions will be 
submitted to the Diet in due course of 
time. 

The volume of foreign trade in Kelung 
is at present below that of some other 
ports in Formosa. According to the sta- 
tistics for 1899, the amount of imports 
and exports was 25,380,000 yen and dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Yen. 


It may appear from these figures that 
the projected harbor works in Kelung 
are out of proportion to the importance 
of the port. But in making a project of 
such works changes that are to come 
about in the future must be taken into 
consideration. Kelung is designed to be 
the chief port of Formosa, and its harbor 


works ought to be adequate for meeting - 


the requirements of the growing industry 
and commerce of the island. Harbor 
works in Tamsui and Takao, however, 
will also be undertaken before long. 

(4) Building of Government Offices.— 
Government offices and official residences 
built under the Chinese régime are gen- 
erally ill-adapted to the new order intro- 
duced by the Japanese; especially are 
they deficient in sanitary arrangements. 
Hence the building of new offices and res- 
idences has been undertaken by the For- 
mosan Government. Among the new 
buildings are prisons in various localities, 
designed according to the advanced sys- 
tem adopted in Japan. It may be men- 
tioned that they are already more than 
half finished. 

The undertakings enumerated above 
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are all being executed in a satisfactory 
manner. Misgivings were entertained 
at the outset as to the capability of the 
Formosan Government to pay the interest 
and redeem the principal of the loans 
raised for carrying on these undertak- 
ings. But the results thus far secured, 
as well as the financial condition de- 
scribed below, amply show that the calcu- 





Three Types of Girls Found in Formosa.—From 
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lations of the present Governor-General 
were well founded and that the misgiv- 
ings entertained in certain quarters were 
quite unwarranted. 


GOVERNMENT MONOPOLIES. 


As the establishment of Government 
monopolies of opium, salt and camphor 
is one of the noticeable features of the 
financial program for Formosa, their na- 
tures shall be explained here. 

(1) The Opium Monopoly.—It goes 
without saying that opium smoking is a 
very pernicious habit; but, at the same 
time, it is generally admitted that those 
who have already formed the habit had 
better be tolerated to continue it. The 
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Formosan Government, therefore, de- 
cided to subject the opium trade to strict 
restrictions, with a view to abolishing the 
habit by degrees. Only those who have 
been already poisoned by opium to such 
an extent that they are unable to abandon 
the habit of smoking without feeling a 
great pain are allowed, by special war- 
rants of the Government, to use it as a 
medicine, while it is absolutely forbidden 
newly to begin opium smoking or to con- 
tinue the habit in cases where the poison- 
ing has not advanced so far as to make 
abstention impossible. It was for the 
purpose of pursuing the policy of grad- 
ually abolishing opium smoking that the 
Government mononoly of the article was 
established in Formosa. In fact, the 
above mentioned line of policy was fixed 
in principle not long after the cession of 
the island to Japan, when, as chief of the 
Bureau of Sanitation in the Department 
for Home Affairs in the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, I participated in deliberating 
upon the question and making the de- 
cision. The monopoly is working satis- 
factorily and yields an annual revenue of 
about 4,000,000 yen at present. 

(2) The Salt Monopoly.—Salt is pro- 
duced in large quantities in the southern 
parts of Formosa, where the process is 
to let sea water flow into salt fields and 
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then cause it to evaporate by the heat of 
the sun. Under Chinese administration 
the industry was monopolized by the 
Government, only the system was quite. 
different from the one established by the 
Japanese. The monopoly was once.abol- 
ished by Count Kabayama, the first Jap- 
anese Governor-General of Formosa; for, 
in the opinion of the Count, it was not 
right to monopolize an industry for the 
production of a necessary of daily life 
like salt. But the abolition of the old 
system, instead of enhancing the develop- 
ment of the industry by private enter- 
prise, led to results contrary to expecta- 
tions, such as the destruction of certain 
salt fields and the rise in the price of salt. 
The monopoly was, therefore, re-estab- 
lished by the present Governor-General 
upon an improved system. The produc- 
tion has lately increased in a considerable 
degree, so that a large quantity of the ar- 
ticle is now exported to Japan proper. 
The revenue accruing from this monopoly 
is 700,000 or 800,000 yen at present, but 
a much better yield may be confidently 
looked forward to in the future. 

(3) The Camphor Monopoly.—It ‘may 
be said that camphor is supplied to the 
whole world almost exclusively by For- 
mosa. The manufacture of camphor is, 
therefore, a very important industry in 
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the island: Nevertheless, when the new 
territory passed under Japanese rule this 
industry was in a rather precarious con- 
dition owing to the carelessness and ig- 
norance of producers as well as specula- 
tive operations of traders. Camphor 
trees were cut down with utter disregard 
to future consequences; crude methods 
were employed for manufacturing, and 
the price of the article rose and fell sud- 
denly because of the absence of any regu- 
lation of its production. Hence the cam- 
phor monopoly was established with the 
object of protecting the trees, improving 
the method of manufacture, and putting 
the industry on a secure basis. It being 
known that the amount demanded by the 
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whole world is not more than 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 kin (a kin is equal to 1.3 
pounds) a year, the production is to be 
regulated accordingly. The revenue yield 
by this monopoly is about 4,000,000 yen, 
which brings the total profit of the three 
monopolies to about 9,000,000 yen. 


THE .FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE OF FOR- 
MOSA. 


At the same time as framing the gen- 
eral financial program and establishing 
the Government monopolies, the present 
Governor-General formed a plan of 
eventually making the Formosan finances 
independent of the help of the Imperial 
Government. In the past the following 
sums were granted by the Imperial Gov- 
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ernment in aid of the Formosan Goverti- 


According to the project of Baron Ko- 
dama, which was adopted by the Diet, 
this grant has been and is being steadily 
decreased, until it will entirely disappear 
in I9I0. 

THE REVENUE OF THE FORMOSAN GOVERN- 
MENT. 


In order to prove the possibility of se- 
curing the financial independence of For- 
mosa it is necessary only to point to the 
recent remarkable increase of the rev- 
enue. In 1897—4.e., the year before the 
appointment of the present Governor- 
General—the estimated revenue of the 
Formosan Government stood at 7,000,000 
yen, and the actual revenue even fell to 
5,000,000 yen. But as the result of the 
operation of the monopolies, the adjust- 
ment of the land tax and other financial 
reforms, the total revenue now exceeds 
14,000,000 yen, and will amount to 20,- 
000,000 yen in two or three years: The 
increase has been far above the expecta- 
tion entertained at the time of framing 
the financial program, as is shown by the 
following figures: 

Revenue antici- 
pated in the orig- 
inal programme. Actual revenue. 
Yen. 
*10,150,000 
*15,200,000 
$14,400,000 
*Actual account. Budget. 
THE RESOURCES OF FORMOSA. 


The satisfactory and hopeful condition 
of the finances of the Formosan Govern- 
ment is based on the rich resources of the 
island. Among the more important prod- 
ucts of Formosa are tea, rice, sugar, 
hemp and flax, indigo, paper, silk, min- 
erals, cattle, and marine produce. The 
Government is taking measures to en- 
courage the industries connected with 
these products, and they constitute grow- 
ing sources of the revenue. The case of 
sugar may be taken as one of the most 
remarkable examples. If the industry 
develops as it is expected to do the pro- 
duction of sugar will become in a few 
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years five or six times the present amount, 
so that the import of the article from for- 
eign countries into the Empire of Japan 
may be checked to a considerable extent. 
Formosa tea seems to have met a failure 
in the American market for a time. But 
Oolong tea, being a peculiar product of 
Formosa, is above competition. Hence, 
if the quality be improved and the price 
lowered by better methods of production, 
it might maintain the market and make 
good the failure in the past. The crop 
of rice may be had twice a year in most 
parts of Formosa, and there is still room 
for increasing the production and improv- 
ing the quality. Under the circumstances 
it is of special importance that proper 
measures should be taken to facilitate the 
agricultural and industrial development 
of the island. For this purpose, the For- 
mosan Government is fortunate enough to 
have secured the services of Dr. Nitobe, 
who studied in America and Europe, and 
who is one of the greatest authorities on 
agricultural science in Japan. 

As to the mineral wealth of the island, 
gold, sulphur, coal and petroleum are the 
most important, the yearly output of gold 
being about 1,000,000 yen at present. 


CONCLUSION. 


The total expenditure incurred by Ja- 
pan in connection with Formosa since its 
cession up to the end of the last fiscal 
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year (March 31st, 1901) amounted te 
150,000,000 yen, including the military 
expenses. In the same period a total rev- 
nue of 40,000,000 yen was derived from 
Formosa. Hence, the financial burden 
borne by the Imperial Government has 
been 110,000,000 yen in all.. Now, see- 
ing that the annual revenue derived from 
Formosa is between 14,000,000 yen and 
20,000,000 yen, it may be said that the 
capital invested by the Imperial Govern- 
ment is bearing interest at the rate of 15 
per cent. to 20 percent. Besides, the im- 
port of Japanese commodities into For- 
mosa.is now above 15,000,000 yen. Sup- 
posing that the profit of this trade is at 
the rate of 20 per cent., the annual gain 
of Japan is about 3,000,000 yen, which 
nearly covers the present amount of the 
grant in aid which the Formosan Govern- 
ment receives from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The day is past when Formosa 
could be regarded as an embarrassing 
burden and the success of its administra- 
tion could be doubted. There is no room 
now for questioning the capability of the 
Formosan Government to meet the lia- 
bilities arising out of the loan of 35,000,- 
oooyen. Nay,evenif aloan of 100,000,000 
yen be raised on account of the Formosan 
Government, the financial responsibility 
may be borne without overtaxing its re- 
sources. 
Tairen, Formosa, 


Patriotism 
By Prof. Goldwin Smith, D.C,L. 


HIS Fourth of July brings the sub- 
ject of patriotism and of the duties 
of the patriot, their extent and 

their limitation, in a more than usually 
practical’ form... It is a question about 
which we néed clearer light, and Fourth 
of July orators, if they wish to be in- 
structive, have a more substantial theme 
for their orations than they have had for 
many years. 

“Were any one to call me dishonest 
or untruthful, he would touch me to the 
quick. Were he to say that I was un- 
patriotic, he would leave me unmoved. 
* What, then, have you no love of coun- 
try?’ That is a question not to be an- 


swered in a breath;” so in his farewell 
volume of “ Facts and Comments,” says 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. His critic is pained 
by the introduction of such a bitterly 
controversial topic. The average reader, 
he says, will find all such questions as 
that which Mr. Spencer moots answered 
for him daily for a halfpenny or a penny 
and will only misunderstand and vilify. 
What does the critic suppose to be the 
use of an independent thinker if it is not 
to correct the misunderstandings of the 
average reader and to impart to him 
sounder beliefs and better sentiments 
than those which he derives from his 
Yellow Journal? 
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The remarkable part of it is that half 
a century ago Mr. wotedond might proba- 
bly have said exactly what he says now 
without much risk of misunderstanding 
or vituperation. Not but that love of 
country was in those days felt and com- 


mended, and it was the subject of abun- 


dant eulogy both in prose and verse. But 
it was understood by all reflecting per- 
sons to be subordinate to the rule of 
righteousness, the general claims of hu- 
manity and the law of God. I used to 
see a good deal of the Italian patriots 
Mazzini, Arrivabene, Saffi, whose lives 
had been devoted to the liberation and re- 
vival of their country. A more ardent 
patriot than their chief, Mazzini, never 
lived, tho his patriotism, as he assured 
me,-I have no doubt truly, never went 
to the length of complicity in an assassi- 
nation plot. But Mazzini most distinctly 
kept devotion to humanity above devo- 
tion to the country. A noble organ of 
humanity was what he desired his lib- 
erated Italy to be. 

Since that time there has come over 
the spirit of the world a change, to which 
Mr. Spencer gives the uncomplimentary 
name of “ Rebarbarization.” With the 
doctrinal belief in revealed Christianity 
the Gospel ideal of human brotherhood, 
self-sacrifice, peaceability and mercy, has 
been losing hold. “I am sick of this 
turning the other cheek business,” was 
the frank utterance of a politician. He 
forgot, perhaps, at the moment whose 
were the words which he was deriding, 
but if he at all shocked the ears of his 
audience, he probably did not shock their 
hearts. There has also sprung up, partly 
perhaps from the same source, a renewal 
of the worship of force, both physical and 
mental, the outward and familiar mani- 
festation of which is the passionate ad- 
diction to athletic sports. A revival of 
the lust of violent aggrandizement styled 
Imperialism and its necessary compan- 
ion, Militarism, are the outcome of this 
moral revolution. Closely connected 
with them is the tensification of that lo- 
calized and exalted form of tribalism 
which we call “love of country,” and 
which sometimes comes into conflict with 
the broader love of humanity. Decatur’s 
sentiment, “My country, right or 
wrong,” which shocked people in gen- 
eral when it was repeated at the time 
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of the Mexican War, would still, we may 
fairly hope, shock many people, but it 
would hardly shock so many as it did 
then. 

This paroxysm of patriotism manifests 
itself in the adoration of the flag, which 
seems to be assuming the form of some- 
thing like a new religion. The flag in 
former days was regarded always with 
respect and veneration, and in moments 
of national trial with enthusiasm, as the 
emblem and rallying point of nationality. 
But it was not regarded as an object of 
religious veneration, nor was anybody 
supposed to be guilty of an act of profan- 
ity in putting copies of it to common 
uses, such as those of decoration, adver- 
tisement, or the wrapping up of mer- 
chandise. The language sometimes held 
about it now might seem almost to imply 
that its presence superseded international 
morality, and that the cause in which it 
had once been unfurled, however equivo- 
cal, demanded the blind allegiance of the 
patriot. The thought of striking the flag 
where it has once been raised is repre- 
sented as one of intolerable humiliation, 
if not of impiety; as tho half the wars 
in modern history had not been followed 
by retrocessions of conceded territory 
which involved the striking of the con- 
queror’s flag. 

Voltaire openly rejoiced in the con- 
quest of Canada by England as the trans- 
fer of a country from the realm of des- 
potism to that of freedom. But Voltaire 
had distinctly taken up his position as a 
citizen of the world, probably. doing the 
whole world a service thereby so far as 
the advancement of philanthropy and of 
rational law and government was con- 
cerned. .We-who do-not, like Voltaire, 
pretend to be citizens of the world, can- 
not afford or desire to renounce a na- 
tional bond with its attendant affections 
and duties; tho loyalty to our nation can 
never override our loyalty to humanity 
and God. 

We look in vain to the New Testament 
for any rule of our duty as patriots and 
of its relation to our duty as men. “ Ren- 
der unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things which 
are God’s,” is the sole reported utterance 
of Jesus upon any political question. He 
was simply an inhabitant of a subject 
province of the Roman Empire under 
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military sway, and never came into con- 
tact with political any more than with 
commercial or literary life. His words 
might in some measure be pointed 
against the wild insurrectionary heavings 
of which his country was the scene and 
which ended in the destruction of the 
nation. He probably looked upon the 
form of government with total indiffer- 
ence as part of the world destined soon 
to pass away. 

A special question of importance has 
been practically mooted in connection 
with the duty of a patriot and has been 
debated with vehemence, even with 

_fierceness, on the occasion of these South 
African and Philippine wars. For depre- 
cating the South African war, criticising 
it in its course, and pleading for peace, a 
party in England, comprising a large 
section of British citizens, and headed by 
such men as Sir William Vernon Har- 
court, Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, has been 
branded by the leaders and organs of the 
war party as a set of traitors conspiring 
with the enemy against the nation; has 
been insulted by the Tory populace and 
menaced by forcible suppression. The 
minority is, of course, bound to pay its 
war taxes and to abstain from any inter- 
ference with military measures or opera- 
tions, as well as from affording any as- 
sistance to the enemy. But is it, as a 
party of free and responsible citizens, to 
silence its own conscience and to allow 
the partisans of war to run unchecked 
into any excesses that they please, to re- 
ject the most reasonable terms of peace, 
er to bring disgrace upon the State by 
their atrocities? Mr. Seddon, the Pre- 
mier of New Zealand, proposed to em- 
ploy Maori savages, who would give no 
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quarter. Was he to go unrebuked? Did 
not such patriots as Chatham and Burke 
protest against the war with the Ameri- 
can colonies, not only in its inception, but 
through its course? Did not the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons bring the 
war to a close when the half insane King 
and his minions would have desperately 
prolonged it? Did not all the best men 
in the United States, including Lincoln, 
protest throughout against the war with 
Mexico? Lord Salisbury says now that 
in going into the Crimean war for the 
support of Turkish despotism England 
put her money on the wrong horse. Sup- 
pose he had said this at the time, would 
he have been a pro-Russian and a traitor? 
Mr. Chamberlain pretended that Boer 
resistance was kept alive by the division 
of national opinion in England. Why 
then did he openly call forth and em- 
phasize that division by bringing on a 
general election expressly on the issue 
of the war when he had already a great 
majority in Parliament? Did the result 
of that election, favorable as it was to 
the war party, produce the slightest ef- 
fect on the resolution of the Boers? Not 
that it can be denied that a division of 
national opinion may have the effect of 
encouraging the enemy. This cannot be 
helped. It is a necessary drawback of 
elective institutions which make all citi- 
zens responsible for the conduct of the 
government. Perhaps if it makes wars 
more difficult the drawback may be an 
advantage in disguise. If you want a 
policy of aggrandizement, the right form 
of government is a military despotism, 
and to a military despotism, by following 
a policy of aggrandizement, you will 
come. 
Toronto, CANADA, 


The Prophet's Mantle 


By Sarah Jeannette Burke 


EA, Truth is One—and yet her sons 
Vary the modes of her defense ; 
Elisha caught Elijah’s robe, 
But wore it with a difference. 


New York Crrv, 
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SEVEN days’ direct run by steam- 

er from New York to Colon, a 

few hours by rail across the Isth- 

mus of Panama, and three days out on the 
good ship “ Toboga,” brought the writer 
and one companion abreast of the large 
island of Coiba in the Pacific Ocean. At 
the time we wanted to go to the island 
there were no boats going direct, and we 
were bound to Sona, the nearest port 
where a steamer calls. When we arrived 


opposite Coiba the sea seemed so quiet I 
at once concluded to put the canoes over 


the side and paddle for it. The islands 
looked blue and hazy in the distance. 

In a few minutes the canoes were low- 
ered over the rail, and carefully loaded 
and trimmed so they would handle well 
in case of rough weather. Our camp 
paraphernalia was rather heavy for our 
little canoes ; however, we jumped aboard 
our frail barks, pushing away from the 
steamer’s side and began paddling direct 
for the nearest land, the island of Coibita. 

As the steamer left she gave us a salute 
of three whistles, which we returned the 
best we could, by giving three “ dips ” of 
our “ Teddy” rough rider hats on the 
ends of our paddles. 

As we skipped along the hull of the 
steamer gradually got lower and lower, 
until finally we “ sank ” her, leaving only 
smoke to show her course. 

The slight chop in the tide streaks 
made our hundred-pound canoes jump 
about ; however, they rode the small seas 
gracefully, and by hard paddling to the 
distant islands we covered about eleven 
miles and reached the rocky island of 
Coibita just as the sun was going down. 

Camp was hastily made, and after 
eating a hearty supper of the sweet con- 
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tents of mother of pearl shells, roasted 
plantains and yuccas, we spread our blan- 
kets on the sand beach and turned in for 
the night. 

Just before daylight we were awak- 
ened by myriads of hermit and other 
crabs of larger species, that had literally 
taken possession of our camp. 

Quickly making a bright fire, we made 
war on the intruders with heavy camp 
boots and clubs, and those not killed or 
crippled scurried away to their retreats 
in holes and thick underbrush. The next 
morning was bright and windy, and we 
were confronted with a somewhat heavy 
sea, but by one of us entering the water 
and holding the canoe’s head on while the 
other loaded, with some difficulty we soon 
got everything snugly stowed; but get- 
ting aboard the jumping canoes was no 
easy matter. 

Carefully picking the way among the 
breakers and taking advantage of an oc- 
casional lee behind the rocks, we soon 
reached deeper and more calm water. 
Two hours’ paddling took us over the bay 
to the coast of Coiba. Then we felt that 
for the time our immediate danger was 
over. 

We entered one of the many pretty pic- 
turesque rock bays, and as we rounded a 
point of high boulders, came in sight of a 
small village or camping ground of the 
Indian or mixed breed pearl divers. 
The camp was unusually large, as it con- 
tained many newcomers from the main, 
who had left to escape fighting with the 
Liberals or Conservatives. The divers 
lived in small huts thatched with palm 
leaves, wild rushes and grass. All were 
poor and hungry, tho a few of the most 
intelligent had small patches of plantains 
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and yuccas. Many of the fishermen were 
badly scarred with shark bites, and all 
“head” divers, or those who dive and 
swim to the bottom head first without div- 
ing suits, are in constant fear of being at- 
tacked by the large and savage tintero 
sharks. The poor wretches. risk their 
lives daily diving from twenty to thirty- 
five feet to the bottom of the sea, swarm- 
ing with several species of man-eating 
sharks, to collect a few pearl shells which 
they sell and barter at seven cents a 
pound, Colombian silver, or a trifle less 
than three cents American gold. 

Wearers of pearls may be surprised to 
know that it often requires several 
months of dangerous diving to secure one 
small pearl. 

After spending two days in the camp 
and gaining what information we could 
about the coast and interior of the is- 
land we left our little swarthy friends 
and paddled out of the bay, into the ocean 
and down the coast about eighteen miles, 
and finally succeeded in getting over the 
heavy “ chop ” on the bar and entered the 
small river of San Juan. As we made our 
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way up the river we were 
saluted by the hoarse loud cries 
of the red macaws or aras, and 
several species of parrots. 

Large boas frequent the San 
Juan River, tho we only en- 
countered those of medium size, 
and several other kinds of 
snakes, some of which are 
venomous, 

We camped a short distance 
up the river in a heavy forest, 
and daily made long excursions 
into the interior of the island. 
We found many deer and large 
bands of the large black howler 
and white faced capuchin 
monkeys. The large black 
howlers grunted and loudly 
howled their displeasure at see- 
ing intruders in their native 
wilds, the smaller, cunning 
capuchins hauled the vines and 
shook them and the branches of 
the trees in rage to scare us 
away. Many broke off dry 
limbs and threw them down, 
making all the noise they could 
to frighten us away. Seeing 
we did not leave, they congre- 
gated near by in the tops of 

several large trees and held a council of 
war in grunts and chatters, then again 
came over us and redoubled their antics 
to drive us away. Indeed, I have had 
these same monkeys, after a rain, get 
directly over me and shake down a 
drenching shower of water from the wet 
foliage. : 

Later we made many camps in differ- 
ent parts of the island, and explored it 
thoroughly. We found a few species of 
animals, such as deer, monkeys, agoutis, 
*possums, etc. Of birds there are not 
very many species, most of these being 
found on the main. 

In thirty years of almost constant field 
collecting the writer has taken and seen 
hundreds of vampires of many species, 
but has never seen: them so bold and 
aggressive as on the island of Coiba. 

There are a few cattle and horses at the 
deserted ranch, Finca Maria. They were 
attacked by such numbers of vampires, 
large and small, that some of the poor 
brutes became so weak from loss of blood 
that they could hardly walk. Two young 
donkeys that strayed away from the 
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ranch died in an emaciated condition 
from the attacks of the vampires. 

We had to sleep under heavy mos- 
quito bars,andI found it necessary to take 
in a pet fawn to protect it from the blood- 
thirsty vampires. One young half-breed 
has lost two toenails from constant at- 
tacks. 

When preying on horses or cattle they 
settle on their necks and shoulders and 
make small deep incisions with their 
sharp teeth through the skin, and then 
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this point most gee zag having had 
them flutter within a few inches of me 
many times, but they soon glided noise- 
lessly away when they saw I was only 
feigning sleep, only to return a few min- 
utes later. All Central and South Amer- 
ican vampires usually attack the ends of 
the toe; of the sleeper. They never 
alight on human beings as they do on 
animals, but hover noiselessly over their 
prey, and so carefully and painlessly do 
they cut the skin of their victims and 








Old Spanish Church Bell 200 Years Old at Boqueron, Colombia. This bell has been pounded by stones 
for over a century. Nearly two inches of its rim has been worn away in the many years of this 


hammering. 


painlessly suck their full of blood. They 
feed twice during the night, about an 
hour after dark and again an hour before 
daylight. I have seen twenty-three vam- 
pires on an ox at one time by the assist- 
ance of an acetylene gas bull’s-eye lantern 
such as is worn on the head for hunting 
large animals at night. 

All kinds of vampires observed are 
very cautious how they attack human 
beings. They never molest them when 
awake. They attack their victims when 
asleep. There is no guesswork about it; 
they know at a glance positively whether 
a person is asleep or not. I have tested 


suck their blood that a man seldom knows 
anything about it until morning, when 
he awakes and finds one or two small 
incisions covered with blood. The 
wounds left are not poisonous or pain- 
ful. 

As we had reached the island just 
before the commencement of the rainy 
season we were drenched almost daily, 
and finally, after several months’ hard- 
ship, we were taken with fever and yel- 
low jaundice, being forced to leave the 
island and paddle to sea in a very weak 
condition, where we were picked up the 
second day by a coast steamer and taken 
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to the port of Pedrigal, Colombia, near 
the Costa Rican boundary. There we 
obtained horses and slowly made our way 
up the higher mountains and camped on 
the highest peak, known as the Volcan. 
It is an old volcano, long inactive, with 
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an altitude of over eleven thousand feet. 
After reaching a high altitude and cool 
country we were nearly a month recruit- 
ing our lost strength and becoming 
healthy and strong. Later we heard that 
three natives. on the island who were 
taken sick with us had died. 

The Volcan is one of the highest of 
the Veragua range, also known as the 
Cordillera de Chiriqui. This beautiful 
range of mountains runs from near the 
much abused city of Panama west three 
hundred and fifty miles to and over the 
Costa Rican border. 

It is generally supposed that the Isth- 
mus of Panama is a low, swampy coun- 
try teeming with noxious insects, poison- 
ous snakes, yellow fever and malaria. It 
is, however, not much worse than many 
of our Jersey and Virginia swamps in 
the summer. 

Along the forty-seven miles of rail- 
road from Colon to Panama the country 
is low and swampy, but by traveling 
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either east or west a few hours a hilly, and 
later a mountainous, country is soon en- 
tered, abounding in large cool forests 
and clear, running streams. 

It is but nine hours’ ride from the 
coast on a good road to an altitude 
having a cool, fresh and healthful cli- 
mate, where northern vegetables thrive, 
such as cabbages, potatoes, radishes, let- 
tuce, etc. 

For the past year the writer has been 
exploring this range of mountains and 
adjacent country and was agreeably sur- 
prised to find such a beautiful country, 
with its rough, rugged mountains, rush- 
ing, rocky rivers and natural pastures. 
The scenery is exceedingly interesting, 
constantly changing from the low, dark 
many rooted mangroves of the coast to 
the Alpine summits of the Cordilleras. 
On leaving the coast of Chiriqui and ad- 
vancing up a gradual slope, the traveler 
enters beautiful and extensive natural 
pastures, the feeding grounds of thou- 
sands of head of horses, mules and half 
wild cattle. Some of the pastures extend 
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high up on the mountains, furnishing 
summer pastures during the dry season. 
Further along the trail the country be- 
comes more broken, spotted with island- 
like copses, which are passed in a few 
hours, when the mountains proper are 
reached. . 
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The trail leads down steep, rocky 
gulches or cobradas and up rough, rocky 
hills until the forest is reached. Advanc- 
ing still higher and further the trees be- 
come more numerous and larger until 
reaching an altitude of five thousand feet. 
You are then in the virgin wild moun- 
tain forests, where giant trees of twelve 
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and thirteen feet diameter are towering 
over you. 

The trail from the coast passes 
through the town of David and several 
small villages. It is a gradual ascent 
for thirty-five miles. It finally ends high 
up in the mountains, when there is noth- 
ing further to follow but wild animal 
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trails. When passing from the sultry 
low lands to the high, cool mountains it 
is like entering another world. Every- 
thing is different, the atmosphere, trees, 
vegetation, animals, birds and _ insects, 
all have changed. One loses the tired, 
languid feeling of the low lands and at 
once becomes more energetic and lively. 
At an altitude of five thousand feet the 
temperature seldom varies more than ten 
degrees the whole year. Constant ther- 
mometric readings showed a mean tem- 
perature of about 68 degrees F. 

The tops of the higher mountains are 
creviced and partially divided by abrupt 
cafions, passes and gullies, traversed by 
rushing, roaring rivers, their waters 
tumbling over rocky chasms and a net- 
work of immense fallen tree trunks. 
During unusually heavy rains in the 
hight of the rainy season some of the 
larger rivers often come down with a 
sudden rush, carrying all before them, 
tearing up immense trees by the roots 
and hurling them down the steep gullies 
as if they were mere reeds. Indeed, I 


have seen great bowlders of many tons 
weight hurled down the river beds, 


bouncing and crushing their way through 
the débris and foaming water. Travelers 
are occasionally caught by an unex- 
pected rush when fording, and men and 
boats have been hurled to death among 
the rocks and tree trunks without any 
chance of escape. Several mountaineers 
and their horses were drowned last sea- 
son and the writer narrowly escaped on 
one occasion. In the verano, or dry sea- 
son, these tremendous rivers become al- 
most dry, many having only occasional 
pools in their courses to show that they 
were once rivers. 

In the wilder regions of the mountains 
many large animals and beautiful birds 
are found. I have taken the elephant- 
like tapirs; the savage, sneaking pumas; 
the beautiful tawny, spotted American 
leopards or jaguars; native wild pigs; 
lazy, curious looking sloths; pretty spot- 
ted tiger cats; uncouth, ugly looking ant 
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eaters; deer of several species; monkeys 
of many kinds; the hard fighting kinka- 
joies (the lemurs of the western hemi- 
sphere) ; spotted gavys and many other 
curious and interesting animals. 

At certain seasons, when plants and 
flowering shrubs are in bloom, beautiful 
brilliant humming birds collect in great 
numbers, apparently coming from every 
direction, flitting daintily about from 
flower to flower. So tame are some of 
the smaller species in unfrequented parts 
that on several occasions they have 
alighted on the gun barrels of collectors. 

In the highest forests the beautiful 
wakito or resplendent trogon is found, 
the emblem of Guatemala and one of the 
most beautiful birds in the world. Its 
nest is built in high, inaccessible hollow 
trees. Its beautiful, long, metallic bril- 
liant green tail feathers are prized by 
the Indians, who use them to decorate 
their persons during days of feasting 
and merry making. 

In these same forests beautiful orchids 
are found by thousands; in fact, from 
the lowlands to the highest timbered dis- 
tricts many large trees are literally 
crowded with them; they abound almost 
everywhere in endless varieties. The 
finest species have been sent by thou- 
sands all over the world, and altho many 
well versed orchid collectors have been 
in the Veragua ranges, there is no doubt 
but many new species will be found there 
yet. The same is the case with animals 
and birds. 

Three races of people are traced in the 
Chiriqui country. The Indians who in- 
habit it now do not know anything about 
the races who lived in the country in the 
past ages and whose many graveyards 
show that they were a numerous people. 
On many stones are found queer hiero- 
glyphics and inscribed images. The old 
Indian graves contain many gold orna- 
ments and earthen pots of many and 
curious designs. The Chiriqui pottery 
is famous and is found in many collec- 
tions of the world. 

New York Cry, 





Honest Clothing by Legislation 


By Francis E. Warren 


Unitep STATES SENATOR FROM WYOMING, AND PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL Woo. Growers’ ASSOCIATION 


HE tendency of the day is in the 
direction of fair dealing. Na- 
tional and State legislatures enact 

legislation intended to insure to the con- 
sumer of food products purity of such 
products and a knowledge of their in- 
gredients. 

The bill which has been introduced in 
‘Congress “ to provide for Federal inspec- 
ition of mixed goods and the proper 
marking of the same,” and which is 
known generally as the Anti-Shoddy 
Bill, is not designed by its advocates to 
‘destroy or cripple any industry. On the 
contrary, it is designed to place the vari- 
ous products entering into the manufac- 
ture of clothing on their own individual 
merits, with the idea that if this is done 
no legitimate industry will be injured and 
the public will be benefited. No objec- 
tion is offered to the use of shoddy or its 
manufacture, provided it is sold on its 
merit. By the provisions of the bill man- 
ufacturers of mixed goods—that is, 
goods made in imitation of woolens, 
which are not composed wholly of pure 
wool—shall mark or tag such goods so 
that the constituent fibers and the rela- 
tive portion of each of which such goods 
are composed shall be plainly shown; 
that garments made of mixed goods shall 
be marked and labeled so that the rela- 
tive portion of each substance composing 
them shall be shown, and that imports of 
clothing or cloth shall be likewise marked 
or labeled. The bill provides for the im- 
position of a penalty for the offense of 
selling or offering for sale cloth or cloth- 
ing not properly labeled. 

The sheep and wool growers of the 
country are a unit in supporting the 
measure; but, in advocating it, they do 
not wish to embarrass their friends, the 
woolen manufacturers. They feel that 
the manufacturers should co-operate 
with them to the end that what is offered 
and sold as the product of the sheep, or 
the wool which grows upon the sheep’s 
back, should be sold as such; that when 
the product is mixed with rags, shoddy, 
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etc., it should be sold as mixed or shoddy 
goods; that if mixed with cotton it 
should be sold as woolen-and-cotton ; 
and that all substitutes used with wool 
should be indicated in some unmistakable 
way in order that those offering goods 
for sale would be obliged to confine 
themselves to a true statement with re- 
spect to the ingredients and quality, and 
that the buyer might be thus protected. 

Wool growers take the ground that 
adulterated woolen goods, when sold as 
“all wool,” as is often the case, disap- 
point the wearer and serve to drive cus- 
tomers away from woolen and toward 
the use of cotton or other substitute fab- 
rics, thus causing distrust of honest 
woolen goods and a disuse of the good 
as well as the bad in woolen wear. Ex- 
cepting from the standpoint of the desire 
to protect the public health, wool growers 
have no serious objection to the use of 
adulterated woolen goods, if the degree 
of adulteration is made known to the pur- 
chaser. The use of shoddy in the manu- 
facture of clothing is claimed by many to 
be a constant menace to the public health. 
Shoddy is the fiber of woolen cloth sepa- 
rated and rearranged for spinning by 
machinery. The best is made from the 
sweepings of tailor shops and the empty- 
ings of rag bags in civilized countries. 
The worst comes from no one knows 
where, but it is reasonably certain much 
of it is made from the rags gathered by 
rag pickers in the slums and alleys of 
European cities and shipped to America 
under the term, “ re-used wool fiber.” 
Disease is, of course, liable to lurk in 
this product, and it is asking little of the 
national legislature that it may be marked 
so that it may be avoided by those who 
do not wish to use it. 

It is not proposed by the bill to place 
a tax upon mixed goods or upon shoddy. 
The practice of using the taxing power 
at the instance of one domestic industry 
to injure another undoubtedly is danger- 
ous, 

Congress during its present session has 
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enacted a law intended to place restric- 
tions upon the manufacture of an im- 
portant food product, oleomargarine, 
and by taxing it, to discriminate against 
its use as a substitute for butter. While 
there was much objection and opposition 
to the oleomargarine bill, in that it was 
held that the object was to injure one in- 
dustry for the benefit of another, there 
was no opposition to the proposition to 
so mark oleomargarine that the user 
might know exactly what he was con- 
suming. Those who opposed the oleo- 
margarine bill because, as they con- 
tended, the intent of the bill was to crip- 
ple an industry and practically put an 
end to the manufacture of a food product 
not injurious to health, through the exer- 
cise of the taxing power, can consistently 
support the Anti-Shoddy Bill because it 
does not, in any of its provisions, under- 
take to levy any tax upon any of the in- 
gredients—wool, shoddy or cotton—en- 
tering into the manufacture of clothing. 
It provides simply that the clothes-buying 
public shall know whether it is buying 
wool, cotton or shoddy, and how much 
or how little of each or all. 

It is contended by those who oppose 
it that the proposed law would be impos- 
sible of operation; that it would entail 
the appointment of an army of inspectors, 
agents and experts, causing a material 
increase in the cost of goods; but the ad- 
vocates of the bill believe that the pro- 
posed plan providing for inspection and 
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URNITURE oollecting, to be suc- 
cessful, requires both knowledge 
and experience. The beginner 

makes mistakes and purchases specimens 
which, after a time, he is very glad to sell 
to some less discerning person. 

Only the expert, certainly, is qualified to 
buy at city auctions, for the careful exam- 
ination of “ collections,” so-called, which 
have been exhibited in the neighborhood 
of New York and other large cities in the 
last few years, has revealed every 
“dodge” which the trade knows. The 
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marking of goods is not impracticable. 
Every manufacturer of cloth knows ab- 
solutely the percentage of pure wool, 
shoddy or cotton used in its make up. 
He can mark or tag his cloth showing 
these proportions as readily as he now 
marks it to show whether it is worsted, 
serge or satinette. The manufacturer of 
clothing can follow the markings of the 
cloth manufacturer, and both will be im- 
pelled to correct markings through desire 
to avoid the penalty which an examina- 
tion of the goods by a Federal inspector 
will entail, if improperly marked. At the 
present time the United States Govern- 
ment, in purchasing clothing for its 
army, carries into practical execution a 
plan of inspection. The peicentages of 
constituent parts of the clothing fur- 
nished for use of its soldiers are deter- 
mined by the Government through in- 
spection, and the system is not found 
cumbersome or complicated. 

Perhaps no proposed act of legislation 
now pending before the Congress of the 
United States is likely to be of more 
general applicability and of more prac- 
tical benefit to the people than this, if 
adopted. Every individual, no matter in 
what sphere of life, will be protected and 
given the satisfaction of knowing that. 
the Government is lending its aid in see- 
ing that fair play and fair dealing is as- 
sured him in the very important matter 
of the use and purchase of clothing. 

WasuinctTon, D. C, 


Collecting 


By Luke Vincent Lockwood 


America” 


majority of collections offered for sale are 
made up of the unsalable articles from 
the shops. of the antique dealers, and per- 
fectly new and badly made material, fur- 
nished by men whose business it is to sup- 
ply furniture for this purpose. In several 
instances, new and poorly constructed 
furniture has been placed in old Southern 
houses, photographed in these surround- 
ings, and brought to New York, to be 
sold at auction from an illustrated cata- 
logue, thus deceiving an unsuspecting 
public who believe that the furniture 
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Chair in Queen Anne Style 


from a Colonial house must certainly be 
old. 

The buyer is wise if he makes a thor- 
ough examination of any piece which he 
has in mind to purchase. This is always 
possible, for in all reputable auction 
rooms the goods are displayed for some 
days previous to the sale. 

Of course, in an article of this scope it 
would be impossible to point out the dis- 


tinguishing features of “good speci-. 


mens,” but almost any one can determine 
a made-up piece if he has but slight 
knowledge of the proper construction, 
design, ornamentation and wood. 

At the outset one should be warned to 
pay little attention to family traditions 
relating to furniture. The writer has 
had to sift many of these traditions and 
almost without exception has discovered 
that they will not bear serious investiga- 
tion. 

There are six distinct periods or styles 
of Colonial furniture to be found in this 
country, and a brief description of the 
leading characteristics of each may be of 
some service, altho it must be borne in 
mind that a piece may combine two or 
more styles or perhaps be unique. 

For our purpose we will call the first 
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style that of the Seventeenth Century, al- 
tho strictly speaking this period should 
be subdivided. To this style belong the 
carved oak chests, chests of drawers and 
cupboards and wainscot and cane chairs. 
Such pieces, however, are extremely diffi- 
cult to find and a description of them 
would require so many technical terms 
that it is hardly possible to do more than 
mention the period here. 

The Queen Anne or Dutch style is the 














Chair in Chippendale Style 


second, dating from 1700 to 1750. Its 
chief characteristic is the Cabriole or 
bandy leg, which will be seen on both the 
chair and dressing table illustrated in this 
article. The chairs can readily be distin- 
guished by the shape of the backs. The 
side bars always make a turn into the top 
rail, giving the appearance of a continu- 
ous line. To this style belong also the 
so-called highboys. 

The third style is known as Chippen- 
dale, after the famous cabinet maker of 
that name, and dates from 1750 to 1780. 
The distinguishing features of this style 
are the rococo carvings and Chinese de- 
signs. The upper rail of the chair backs 
is usually bow-shape and the splat or 
tongue is often pieced and carved. The 
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legs are sometimes straight, but on the 
finer pieces are bandy shaped, ending in 
carved ball and claw feet. The wood em- 
ployed was for the most part mahogany, 
except in the South, where walnut was 
frequently used. Pieces in Chippendale 
style are never inlaid. 

The fourth style is called Hepplewhite 
after a cabinet maker who flourished in 
the last quarter of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. The distinguishing features are the 
straight tapering legs and the inlay of 
holly, ebony and other woods. The mate- 
rial used in the best pieces is French wal- 
nut. The chairs have oval, heart or 
shield-shaped backs, very readily distin- 
guishing them from other styles. 

The fifth style is Sheraton, also named 
after a cabinet maker who did his best 
work in the last quarter of the Eighteenth 














Hepplewhite Work Table. 


Century. It is difficult sometimes to dis- 
tinguish this style from the Hepplewhite, 
but generally the legs of Sheraton pieces 
are reeded and often brass inlay is used. 
One of Sheraton’s favorite designs was 
the lyre, which is found both in carving 
and inlay. The chair backs are usually 
low and square in effect. 

The sixth style is called the Empire, 
and can be readily recognized by the 
carved pillar and claw feet shown in the 
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table here illustrated. The principal de- 
signs in carving are the acanthus leaf and 
the pineapple, and the feet are either 
lion’s or bear’s claw. 

The impression prevails very generally 
that mahogany was the wood used for all 
fine old furniture. Some of the_ best 
chests of drawers, bureaus and tables, 
however, were made of walnut and of 
cherry, and many of the finer chairs in- 
Queen Anne and Chippendale styles are 
of walnut, especially if found out of New 
England; and as this wood is not much 
used in reproducing, one may feel fairly 
safe in buying a walnut chair. 

A common method employed to make 
articles appear old is the simple use of 
a shotgun and number eight shot, the 
result being to the casual observer a rich 
harvest of antique worm holes. But they 
can readily be detected, since the genuine 
worm holes are slightly oval in shape 
with ragged edges, while of course the 
shot holes are round and smooth. Un- 
der a magnifying glass they cannot be 
mistaken for the genuine. Furthermore, 
one should bear in mind that mahogany 
rarely, if ever, is worm eaten, and then 
only when it has been kept in a warm 
damp climate. Walnut, especially the 
foreign varieties, is most apt to be at- 
tacked by worms, but this is usually free 
from them when kept in the North. Very 
few specimens of furniture in this coun- 
try are worm eaten. 

Again, old wood is very heavy and one 
can sometimes tell by lifting a chair 
whether it is old or not; other details, 
such as quality of wood, design and carv- 
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ing, are matters which require much ex- 
perience, and are too technical for this ar- 
ticle. 

Despite the shops, it is a fact, notwith- 
standing any appearance to the contrary, 
that the supply of American antique fur- 
niture is not inexhaustible. The better 
class of shops in the large cities now de- 
pend on imported furniture, mostly 
French and English, for the genuine an- 
tique; and for purchasers who desire 
American models they manufacture a 
high class reproduction which in every 
sense but the “ collector’s ” is as good as 
the old. Some good pieces of genuine 
American antiques are, of course, still 
to be found in shops, especially outside of 
the large cities, but the fine mahogany 
Empire furniture, dated between 1800 
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and 1830, makes up the major part of that 
now for sale. In the smaller cities and 
towns throughout New England, New 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and~- 


Maryland shops still offer for sale good 
examples of Colonial furniture of the 
Queen Anne and Chippendale periods, 
while throughout the South, as well as in 
the localities above mentioned, the furni- 
ture of the Empire period is quite plenti- 
ful. The Connecticut Valley, while it 
has already afforded much furniture to 
collectors and dealers, is by no means 
barren of things worth possessing, and it 
may be borne in mind that families who 
utterly refuse to sell articles to dealers 
will quite often sell to a collector who ap- 
preciates a treasure and is willing to pay 
what it is worth. 

One method employed by dealers to re- 
plenish their stock is to employ men, ped- 
dlers and others, who make it their busi- 
ness to go about from house to house 


in various sections of the country, and 
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gather all the old furniture that can be . 
bought or exchanged for new. These 
men are also employed directly by the 
larger collectors, or are commissioned to 
purchase a special piece, and it is in this 
way that some of the finest pieces, espe- 
cially of Seventeenth Century furniture, 
have come to light. 

This method may also be employed by 
the collector himself on his summer ram- 
bles, and many a good piece of furniture 
may yet be unearthed by stumbling unex- 
pectedly in some out of the way place on 
a discarded article. 

Another method of obtaining good 
specimens is through the collectors. 
There are a number throughout the coun- 
try who, when they obtain duplicate 
pieces, are willing to exchange or sell, 
much as is done by collectors of stamps 
and coins. 

The difficulty which some persons ex- 
perience is in failing to realize the possi- 
bilities of an article found in a broken 
and battered condition. If the piece is a 
good example of any given style, and is 
in the main intact, it is worth buying, for 
broken legs, arms, tops of tables and such 
like can always be restored. Often good 
pieces have been passed by the amateur 
collector to be later bought by a dealer 
for a small sum and after restoration sold 
at a good price. 

There is an erroneous idea current that 
antique furniture is second hand furni- 
ture and should be bought at gift prices. 
There undoubtedly was a time, not so 
long ago, when the finest pieces were 
bought for practically nothing, but now 
the demand has so increased that the most 
dilapidated pieces, such as have been 
stored in garrets, cellars or outhouses for 
a century, are brought out and offered at 
the most fanciful prices. The fair way 
to consider the question of price is to 
estimate a piece as not expensive when it 
can be bought thoroughly restored for a 
figure below that at which a similar piece 
as well made could be purchased in a re- 
liable modern furniture shop ; the further 
one can buy below that price, the greater, 
of course, the bargain. This rule does 
not apply, however, to those rare pieces 
which can find a ready market at a much 
higher figure than any reproduction, and 
this is particularly true of the oak press- 
cupboards and the cane chairs of the Sev- 
enteenth Century. 
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It is always best, when possible, to buy 
a piece in the rough—that is, as found, 
beforeany restoration has been attempted. 
Not only is one more likely to obtain bar- 
gains in this way, but good pieces have 
often been spoiled by a restorer who 


knows nothing of the subject. Most of. 


the larger collectors buy only in the rough 
and fill their attics and cellars with fur- 
niture in various stages of dilapidation 
awaiting an opportunity to examine them 
at leisure for the purpose of proper res- 
toration. Two rules which should be 
invariably followed are, Do not restore 
a piece until the proper and best method of 
restoration is fully understood; and, Do 
not buy a piece improperly restored, ex- 
cept when the improper parts can be 
readily corrected. In this connection it 
may be added that in restoring, as little 
new wood should be used as is consistent 
with the strength of the piece. For in- 
stance, save the top of a table or the legs 
of tables and chairs if possible, even tho 
cut off and mutilated, for any skillful cab- 
inet maker can restore the imperfections 


July in 


By Silas Xavier Floyd 


H, it’s good to be in Georgy 
W’en de sun’s a-shinin’ hot, 
An’ de co’n is jes’ a-tasslin’, 
An’ ol’ wintah’s long forgot ; 
W’en de cotton bolls am openin’, 
An’ de rabbits has deir fun, 
An’ de sugar-cane’s a-ripenin’ 
Whar de honey-suckahs run. 
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so that they are hardly, if at all, notice- 
able. 

To descend to the business view of the 
subject, there is no doubt that good spe- 
cimens of American antiques are becom- 
ing constantly rarer and that the prices 
have risen fully one hundred per cent. 
in the last ten years. The possessor of 
really good material bought at reasonable 
prices may assure himself that the invest- 
ment is a good one. It is, of course, de- 
sirable to possess the oldest style obtain- 
able and for this reason it is better to col- 
lect specimens of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, Queen Anne and Chippendale pe- 
riods than the massive Empire furniture, 
which will doubtless be on the market 
for years to come. 

A collector, to be successful, does not 
collect because he can buy old furniture 
cheap, but from a genuine love and ap- 
preciation of the subiect; for the beauty 
of outline, grace and dignity of antiaue 
furniture cannot fail to delight even be- 
ginners in this interesting study. 

New Yor« Crrty, 


Georgia 


Fu’ de locus’ is a-singin’ 
In ’mos’.evah bush an’ tree, 
An’ you sho kin hyeah de humnin’, 
O’ de noisy bumble bee; 
You kin see de mule a-standin’ 
Lak he dreamin’ all day lony, 
An’ de fisherman’s a-smilin’ 
Whar de ribbahs sing deir song. 


Yassir ; evahbody’s restin’, 
Fu’ de craps am all laid by, 
An’ de time fu’ July meetin’ 


Is a-’proachin’ 


mighty nigh. 


So we’s done lef’ off de plowin’, 
An’ we’s done laid down de spade, 
An’ we’s eatin’ watermillions 
An’ a-layin’ in de shade. 


Aucusta, Ga 
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The Life of Napoleon 


Propuctive scholarship in the field of 
history has been for many years charac- 
teristic of the University of Cambridge, 
and tho much of the work done has con- 
cerned ancient and medieval, rather than 
modern times, nevertheless the influence of 
the late Professor Seeley and the Regius 
Professor, Lord Acton, just deceased, is 
evident in the work of a small group of 
men, many of whom are taking as the 
subject of their special interest the era of 
England’s expansion. By the men of this 
group no finer work has been produced 
than Mr. J. Holland Rose’s Life of Na- 
poleon I.* 

Mr. Rose, formerly a scholar of Cam- 
bridge, and now connected with the 
Owens College, Victoria University, 
Manchester, has been for more than a dec- 
ade a student of the Napoleonic period. 
He has made his approach to his present 


subject through the field of general his- 
tory, having previously written “A Cen- 
tury of Continental History,” and later, 


“The Revolutionary. and Napoleonic 
Era,” both of which deal chiefly with the 
general aspects of modern European his- 
tory. Indications, however, of a more 
specialized interest in the subject have 
been apparent during the last few vears, 
and articles in the English Historical Re- 
view and in the recently published “ His- 
torical Studies ” of the Owens College 
have disclosed the fact that Mr. Rose was 
studying at first hand the career of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. Scholars were pre- 
pared, therefore, tho perhaps not auite so 
soon, for the present work, and knowing 
the inadequacy of all previous lives of the 
great Emperor, were ready to give it a 
hearty welcome. We shall not go far 
astray if we say that the results have 
surpassed all expectations, and that Mr. 
Rose, by producing the first life of Napo- 
leon that satisfies fully modern historical 
ideals, has silenced all doubts as to what 
he is able to do. 


* THs Lire OF NAPOLEON I, Including New Ma- 
terials from the British Official Records. By John 
Holland Rose, M.A., Late Scholar of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cam ge. wo volumes. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
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To have produced such a work is to 
have performed the task of a master. 
Mr. Rose has not only brought the reader 
into close touch with the best and latest 
critical work of French, German and 
Italian students—and how great a task 
that is may be seen by noting the ad- 
vances that have been made since Profes- 
sor Sloane published his life of Napoleon 
in 1896—but by a searching examina- 
tion of the British records he has cor- 
rected and completed all that has hitherto 
been written regarding England’s part in 
the great drama of war and negotiation. 
Thus, Mr. Rose has given us more than a 
critical digest of what others have done; 
he has himself presented for the first 
time and with truth the story of England 
and Napoleon. 

It is not always a pleasing story, and 
unlike some such British writers as 
Fitchett, for example, Mr. Rose has never 
allowed “the splendor of the finale to 
blind him to the flaccid eccentricities that 
made British statesmanship thé laughing 
stock of Europe.” He can speak of Eng- 
land in 1803-4 as “a prey to official in- 
capacity,” and of her Government as 
clinging “ to its old plan of doing nothing 
and of doing it expensively,” a course that 
was fast rendering it “contemptible 
alike to friends and foes.” He can sum 
up the events leading to the treatv of Til- 
sit hy saying that “in a war which con- 
cel. our very existence, we had not 
rendered [the Czar] a single practical 
service, and yet strained the principles of 
maritime law at the expense of Russian 
commerce.” Furthermore, he can show 
how often England broke her promises, 
and can call the connivance of her minis- 
ters in the Cadoudal plot “one of the 
most heinous of crimes.” On the other 
hand he is able successfully to bury the 
legend that the Third Coalition was built 
up by Pitt’s gold ; and by tracing the story 
to its source in Napoleon’s own corre- 
spondence, to prove that the coalition 
“was cemented not by England’s gold, 
but by Napoleon’s provocations,” and also 
that Pitt grudgingly furnished the subsi- 
dies in question only after Russia herself 
had made the request. We applaud the 
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author’s defense of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
but regret his tendency to undervalue the 
part played by Gneisenau and Bliicher, 
and to give but scant justice to the Prus- 
sian allies for the aid they rendered Wel- 
lington at Waterloo. We wish also that 
he had not emphasized his English affilia- 
tions by the frequent use of “us” and 
“our,” which gives him at times the ap- 
pearance of being a special pleader. 

Mr. Rose writes clearly and with force ; 
his treatment is full of life, vigor and 
originality, and is never monotonous: his 
judgments in the main are reasonable; 
and his criticisms, directed chiefly against 
Thiers, Alison, Lanfrey, Mahan and Na- 
pier, are justified by the evidence pro- 
duced. The proportions of the work are 
good, tho exception might be taken to the 
author’s departure from tradition in dis- 
missing the battles of the Nile and Tra- 
falgar in twenty lines, the Austrian up- 
rising of 1809 in half a page, the life at 
Elba in a page and a half, and the Penin- 
sular War in brief references scattered 
here and there throughout the second vol- 
ume. On the other hand over fifty pages 


are given to the making and the breaking 


of the peace of Amiens, twenty-five to the 
Boulogne affair, the same number to Na- 
poleon’s schemes for the foundation of a 
French colonial empire in India, Egypt, 
South Africa and Australia, and sixty 
pages to that great “trilogy of war,” the 
battles of Ligny, Quatre Bras and Wa- 
terloo. Except in the case of the last- 
named, where Mr. Rose has evidently 
elaborated the account of the battles part- 
ly as a sop to tradition and partly as a 
means wherewith to study Napoleon’s 
character, these proportions not only dis- 
close the special fields within which Mr. 
Rose has worked, but also indicate those 
aspects of Napoleon’s career that modern 
interpretation deems most significant. 
Mr. Rose very rarely lays himself open 
to the scholar’s criticism. He has, how- 
ever, curiously contradicted himself in 
his account of the crossing of the Bere- 
sine on the return from Moscow. In his 
description of that event he makes it clear 
that from the 26th of November, when 
the sappers completed the bridges. to the 
night of the 28th, when the wounded, the 
women and the camp-followers, attempt- 
ing to cross, were crushed in the passage 
or fell victims to the ice-floes and the 


numbing cold, and to the dawn of the 
29th, when the French rear-guard burned 
the last of the bridges, these bridges were 
either in use or were idle because exposed 
to the fire of the Russian artillery. Nev- 
ertheless, in his comment on the frightful 
tragedy he can say: “ It would seem that 
if Napoleon, or his staff, had hurried on 
the camp-followers to cross on the night 
of the 28th to the 29th those awful scenes 
would not have happened, for on that 
night the bridges were not used at all.” 
As according to his own account the 
bridges were in use on that night, and at 
other times were either in use or unsafe 
for passage, there would seem to be little 
point to his further criticism that “ gross- 
er carelessness than this cannot be con- 
ceived.” Again, in his discussion of the 
Dresden campaign, Mr. Rose omits all 
mention of the treaty of Teplitz. As this 
was one of the great treaties on which 
was built up the Fourth Coalition, to omit 
it entirely was either an extraordinarv 
blunder or a strange piece of forgetful- 
ness. As a reference to the treaty is 
made on Page 359 in the words, “at Tep- 
litz they bound themselves to common 
action,” inserted as if the matter had al- 
ready been fully discussed, we cannot but 
think that in his interest in the battles of 
Dresden and Leipzig Mr. Rose has sim- 
ply forgotten the treaty altogether. 

We trust that Mr. Rose’s work will be 
widely read if for no other purpose than 
that sound impressions may obtain re- 
garding Napoleon and his career, and 
that the erroneous opinions still generallv 
held may be corrected. Of the manv 
matters specially interesting to the reader 
we will select only two for presentation. 
Mr. Rose elaborates Taine’s view of the 
significance of Napoleon’s Italian and 
Corsican ancestry, and comments as fol- 
lows: “ Who shall say that the early Ja- 
cobinism and later culture of Napoleon 
was more than a veneer spread all too 
thinly over an Italian condottiere of the 
Renaissance.” “ The murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien seemed to the Corsicans little 
more than an autocratic version of the 
vendetta traversale.” “The vindictive- 
ness with which he trampled on his foes, 
his almost superhuman lust of domina- 
tion, and the halting way in which he met 
all overtures for a compromise may be ex- 
plained on diverse grounds,” of which the 
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first that Mr. Rose mentions is “ the ven- 
detta instincts of his race.” These sug- 
gestions are full of interest to any one 
ambitious to discover the psychological 
conditions underlying Napoleon’s char- 
acter. More important even than this 
explanation is that which Mr. Rose gives 
of the Emperor’s downfall. Readers of 
Professor Sloane’s excellent work will re- 
call the effort made by that author to at- 
tribute Napoleon’s ruin to the decay of 
his physical powers. Mr. Rose shows 
that such a contention cannot be main- 
tained for a moment. We heartily agree 
with him when he declares that Napoleon 
was overthrown for two reasons, and two 
reasons only: first, because of the obsti- 
nacy which made it impossible for him to 
learn the lessons of adversity and the ne- 
cessity of compromise; and secondly, be- 
cause of the increasing strength of the 
allies, among whom had arisen new 
statesmen who had learned the lesson of 
unity and the inexorable necessity of sub- 
ordinating private and State interests to 
the one great task of destroying the com- 
mon enemy of Europe. 


“In truth,” says Mr. Rose, “after [Napo- 
leon’s] fortieth year was past the fervid ener- 
gies of youth hardened in the mold of tri- 
umph; and thence came the fatal obstinacy 
which was his bane at all those crises of his 
career. For in the meantime the cause of Eu- 
ropean independence had found worthy cham- 
pions—smaller men than Napoleon, it is true, 
but men who knew that determination to hold 
out everywhere and yield nothing must work 
his ruin.” 

“ Yet after all,” he concludes, “the verdict 
of mankind awards the highest distinction, not 
to prudent mediocrity that shuns the chance of 
failure and leaves no lasting mark behind, but 
to the eager soul that grandly dares, mightily 
achieves, and holds the hearts of millions even 
amidst his ruin and theirs. Such a wonder- 
worker was Napoleon.” 


2s 
The Diamond Necklace 


M. FuNcK-BRENTANO has won a well 
deserved reputation for his success in 
solving difficult historical problems and, 
more cspecially, for shattering certain 
historical legends that had long taken the 
place of genuine history. However, al- 
tho he informs us that the present work * 


*Tae DraMonD Nuecxkuace. By Frante Funck- 
Brentano. Authorized Translation H. Suther- 
io Bdwerds. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 





is mainly based on new documents re- 
cently discovered in Paris, it is not very 
clear that he has added materially to the 
facts that can be gathered from the pages 
of Carlyle, the Goncourts and Pierre de 
Nolhac. But altho he may not tell us 
anything new, he has the rare gift of be- 
ing able to combine original research, in- 
dustry and lucidity with neatness of ar- 
rangement and graceful expression. To 
say that his narrative of a cause célébre 
which has been the most momentous in 
the world’s annals, at least in its imme- 
diate consequences, has all the fascina- 
tion of a thrilling romance, is to say little. 
The affair of the Diamond Necklace 
has provided material for innumerable 
romances, but even Dumas’s three vol- 
umes on the subject contain nothing as 
wonderful as the reality. Nor could they 
do so, for a very simple reason. A well 
constructed romance ought at least to be 
probable. The real story of the Diamond 
Necklace laughs at probability. In a 
fairly logically conducted drama we are 
able to guess how a man or woman, en- 
dowed with certain characteristics, will 
act in certain conditions, or, at least, we 
perceive that their acts are not out of 
harmony with their moral and mental 
equipment. Here the real actors in a real 
drama seem to bid defiance to every at- 
tempt at psychological analysis. M. 
Funck-Brentano indeed endeavors to ac- 
count for the egregious credulity of Car- 
dinal de Rohan by the political ambition 
which he masked behind his unbridled 
extravagance. He believed himself ca- 
pable of becoming the Richelieu of 
France, and the dislike felt for him by 
Marie Antoinette was the great obstacle 
in his career. But the methods he uses 
to attain his ends are incredible. He 
meets a lady at night in a forest who tells 
him she is the Queen, gives him a rose 
and bids him buy her a necklace which 
is to cost 1,600,000 livres. He does so 
and hands over the necklace to a man 
about whom he knows very little, order- 
ing him to deliver it to Marie Antoinette, 
who all the time absolutely refuses to re- 
ceive him. He is the dupe of every 
forger and wanton who cares to take the 
trouble to deceive him. Yet this high 
born ecclesiastic is in some respects an 
astute man of the world, has been a diplo- 
matist and is not undistinguished in lit- 
erature, 
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But if M. Funck-Brentano has not suc- 
ceeded in throwing any fresh light on the 
mysterious passages in the tragic farce 
which was the terrible prologue of the 
Revolution, he has sketched all the de- 
tails which will probably ever be known 
with a deftness and brilliancy that are 
equally convincing and delightful. 
He demonstrates the absolute innocence 
of the Queen, the real victim of the 
miserable intrigue, tho he hardly proves 
that Marie Antoinette’s conduct dur- 
ing the trial was altogether seemly in 
a woman of her lofty station. The au- 
thor is silent as to the fate ot the other 
actors in the drama. They all, with one 
exception, ended miserably. Cagliostro 
was banished from France and England 
and perished in a Roman prison. The 
man who had conversed with Christ in 
the Garden of Olives and who had con- 
vinced several of the most enlightened 
European princes and sovereigns of his 
occult powers was shown by the records 
of the Pontifical court that tried him to 
be a Sicilian peasant’s son and to have 
been trained in every sort of vice from 
his cradle. ‘The woman who personated 
Marie Antoinette died of consumption 
and starvation a few years afterward. 
The Comtesse de Valois, after sinking to 
the lowest depths of degradation, at- 
tempted suicide and expired in fearful 
agony. De Rohan alone escaped the por- 
tion allotted equally to the innocent and 
the guilty in the tragedy. He repented 
sincerely the worldliness and frivolity of 
his earlier years and devoted all that was 
left of his enormous revenues to the relief 
of the poor and afflicted. 


Herbert Spencer’s Last Word 


In the preface to this volume of little 
essays * Mr. Spencer explains how they 
were written during the composition of 
his systematic works and declares with 
certainty that they are the last labor of his 
pen that will be published. As we turn 
over these pages, now grave and now gay, 
the first impression is one of admiration 
forthe untiring activityof mind displayed 
by the octogenarian philosopher. Nothing 
is so small as to escapehis attention, noth- 
ing so great as to deter his judgment. He 





* Facts anD COMMENTS. By Herbert Spencer. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.20 net. 


drives daily with two ladies as compan- 
ions, and, being generally unable to bear 
continuous conversation, he puts a check 
on this by asking one or two questions, 
not to be answered without thought. He 
mentions a number of these stop-talk 
questions—e.g., “ Why does a duck wad- 
dle in walking? ”—and records his gen- 
eralization from the answers given. We 
regret to say that the sage’s observation 
implies some lack of chivalry to his two 
companions; for “the startling revela- 
tion,” to quote his own words, was “ not 
so much that the answers were wrong, 
but that they betrayed no conception of a 
relevant cause.” Hence a little essay on 
superstition. 

Among the other topics discussed, mu- 
sic holds a predominant place, and the au- 
thor takes occasion to strike back at va- 
rious critics who have attacked his theo- 
ries of its origin and function. As an ex- 
ample of his subtlety of observation we 
may quote his remarks in regard to the 
relation between loudness and intensity 
of effect in music. After showing that 
volume of sound is generally—altho not’ 
always—a sign of mass of feeling, he 
goes on to emphasize a truth which he 
thinks is scarcely recognized by either 
performer or auditor: 

“The loud tone expressive of strong feeling 
is not forced but spontaneous—is due not to a 
voluntary but to an involuntary excitement of 
the vocal apparatus. Consequently a singer’s 
loud tone must be a tone not suggestive of ef- 
fort: the muscular strain required must be ac- 
tually or apparently unconscious. But singers, 
professional and amateur, rarely fulfil this re- 
quirement; since, usually, their voices are not 
sonorous enough. It results that the musical 
effect is vitiated in a double way: the tone is 
not of the right quality, and the listener’s dis- 
agreeable sympathy with the singer’s exertion 
deducts from the pleasurable consciousness. 
Hence the unsatisfactoriness of nearly all sing- 
ing.” 

More amusing perhaps than philosoph- 
ical is Mr, Spencer’s testy attitude toward 
those who disagree with him in placing 
Meyerbeer in the first rank of musicians ; 
and not a little significant of his statistical 
habit of mind is the counting of scale 
passages and arpeggios in Mozart and his 
favorite as a method of comparison. 
Scale passages especially annoy him: 
“ Suggesting that the composer, ‘ grav- 
eled for lack of matter,’ runs upstairs to 
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find an idea, and, being disappointed, 
comes down again.” Mozart, he discov- 
ers, is a greater sinner in this respect than 
Meyerbeer. Testiness is indeed charac- 
teristic of more than one of these essays, 
and is as entertaining as it is pardonable 
from an old man who has wrought long 
and well and now speaks from the arm- 
chair, as it were, of an established fame. 
It would have been better, however, if his 
harsh words about Huxley had not been 
published, and his malicious criticism of 
Matthew Arnold as an authority on style 
does not precisely make more evident to 
the world the philosopher’s comprehen- 
sion of that intricate matter. His reduc- 
tion of the question of style to the simple 
element of clearness and economy might 
be pointed out by some as a disastrous 
comment on his universal method of at- 
tacking great and complicated problems. 

Far the most significant aspect of these 
essays is the note of disappointment and 
pessimism that runs through so many of 
them. For more than the span of a gen- 
eration Mr. Spencer has preached the 
doctrine of Change and Progress, and 
has relegated all matters not involved in 
Change and Progress to the dusky limbo 
of the Unknowable. Now in his old age 
the direction of thisChange and Progress 
in the world of things awakens in him 
apprehensions that stir up the depths of 
his nature. For example, the industrial 
civilization of the day arouses his de- 
testation, and he closes the essay entitled 
simply “Some Regrets ~ with these 
words: “Of course, we shall bequeath 
many remains of existing civilization; 
but it may well be doubted whether they 
will be as interesting as those which old 
times have bequeathed to us.” We won- 
der whether Mr. Spencer himself under- 
stood the significance of such a statement 
from one who has devoted his whole life 
to preaching the gospel of Progress. 
Other questions of the day: Education, 
the state of music, imperialism, militar- 
ism, athleticism, methods of reform, the 
American perversion of language—all 
rouse in him the same feelings of regret. 

In some ways the most remarkable of 
the essays is the closing one on “ Ultimate 
Questions.” The aspect of the Great 
Enigma which has of late years more fre- 
quently impressed him is the phenomena 
of Space. Mr. Spencer seems to have 
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involved his imagination in the bewilder- 
ing task of attempting to grasp space as a 
concrete reality existing from all eterni- 
ty. The essay and the book conclude 
with this strange admission : 


“ Of late years the consciousness that with- 
out origin or cause infinite Space has ever ex- 
isted and must ever exist, produces in me a 
feeling from which I shrink.” 


The mysteries of the Unknowable have 
reduced themselves to this grotesque ter- 
ror! 

We have attempted to point out the 
more salient features of this interesting 
volume. The essays are in no sense pro- 
found, but they are interesting and val- 
uable as the last utterance of one of the 
master logicians of thenineteenthcentury. 


2s 
Social Ideals 


Miss AppAMS’s work bears always a 
fine distinction of manner. Whatever 
its urgency of plea, whatever its boldness 
of thought, it reveals at all times a 
schooled and disciplined restraint of ex- 
pression. But it is its substance with 
which we are most concerned; and a 
thoughtful and stimulating substance it 
generally. proves to be. 

Her philosophy is founded largely 
upon experience. She has learned and 
made use of the Baconian apothegm that 
“ Studies teach not their own 
use, but that there is a wisdom without 
them and above them [to be] won by 
observation.” The value of experience 
is the keynote of these essays.* Begin- 
ning with the intellectual and moral un- 
rest of the day, she finds in it a more or 
less conscious search for new ideals or 
for new means of attaining present ideals. 
The unremitting process by which so- 
ciety becomes welded together in closer 
and closer bonds is having its moral and 
mental reaction ; the more individualistic 
codes of ethics begin to wither and pass 
away, and the cry for better social adjust- 
ment is heard. 

This better social adjustment can come 
only from the general diffusion of an 
adequate code of social ethics, and such 
a code can be built up only in the light of 
experience. 
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‘We are learning,” she says, “ that a stand- 
ard of social ethics is not attained by travel- 
ing a sequestered byway, but by mixing on 
the thronged and common road where all 
must turn out for one another, and at least 
see the size of one another’s burdens. 
Already there is a conviction that we are un- 
der a moral obligation in choosing our experi- 
ences, since the result of those experiences 
must ultimately determine our understanding 
of life. | We know instinctively that if we 
grow contemptuous of our fellows, and con- 
sciously limit our intercourse to certain kinds 
of people whom we have previously decided to 
respect, we not only tremendously circumscribe 
our range of life, but limit the scope of our 
ethics.” 


There are six essays in the volume, 
treating with sound understanding and 
in a luminous manner of charitable ef- 
fort, filial relations, household adjust- 
ment, industrial amelioration, education- 
al methods and political reform. Four 
of these are set in rather narrow limits, 
since they deal largely or entirely with 
problems in the life-work of the women 
of the settlements ; but the chapters on in- 
dustrial amelioration and political reform 
treat their subject-matters from a broad 
social standpoint. The last-named of 
these is to be spoken of only in terms of 
high praise. It is so clear, so convincing, 
so strongly founded upon a knowledge 
of human nature and the outcroppings of 
that nature as shown in political cam- 
paigns, that it must win the attention of 
even those who run as they read. The 
plain lessons which it teaches are hard 
ones for our “ administrative reformers ” 
to learn; indeed, in 102 years of anti- 
Tammany campaigning in this city they 
have not yet been learned by the opposi- 
tion. But they are lessons which can bide 
their time, so sure are they of ultimate ac- 
ceptance. 

x] 


The Spenders. By Leon Wilson. 
Boston : Lothrop Publis ing Co., $1 50. 


This is a story of rich descendants from 
the West who are inclined to spend their 
substance in the East, and it teaches that 
their hard working ancestors had the 
best of it, enjoyed life more and kept at 
it longer. And while we are far. from 
commending the literary form, or even 
the moral accuracy of the author’s con- 
clusions, we cannot deny that the book is 
vital, intelligent, youthful and thoroughly 
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honest, with that half-humoreus knavery 
peculiar to these young Americans who 
write from inspiration as much as they 
do from observation. In it we have an 
explanation given of the rotary move- 
ments of wealth, based upon the psychol- 
ogy of rich descendants who invariably 
show a tendency toward profligacy and 
unreasonable desires. And the romance 
through which all these problems are dis- 
cussed and worked out is an unusually 
interesting one, ending as it does in an 
arm in arm love scene, highly satisfactory 
to all parties concerned, including the 
reader. a 


The Z=neid of Virgil. Books I-VI. Trans- 
lated by Harlan Ho ~ Ballard. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50 net. 

To attempt a ssonaiial of the AEneid 
into English hexameters is a bold under- 
taking, and to have succeeded even re- 
spectably is a notable achievement. Vir- 
gil is probably the most difficult poet in 
the world to translate—vastly more diffi- 
cult than Homer, for instance. There is 
something in the stately measure of Vir- 
gil’s lines, in the grave words and half- 
concealed pathos, of which no version, 
English or other, has ever yet given a 
hint, whereas the mere story and charac- 
terization of the A2neid, which alone can 
be transferred, fail to sustain-the reader’s 
interest as they do in a translation ot 
Homer or Dante. We cannot think the 
English hexameter at all equivalent in 
weight and suavity to its Latin model, 
and any attempt to translate Virgil into 
this measure is almost certainly fore- 
doomed. Mr. Ballard’s version ap- 
proaches sii~cess more nearly than might 
be expecicu, and his work deserves genu- 
ine praise. As an example of his skill 
at its best we may quote his version of 
the famous Sunt lacrime: 


“Grief hath her tears; and the heart is 
touched by human misfortune.” 


As an instance of the incompetence of 
the English hexameter to convey the 
force of the original, compare the move- 
ment and weight of these simple words, 
“Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus ” 


with their equivalent, 


“ Troy’s last day has come, and the irresisti- 
ble moment.” 


A more average passage would be the 
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opening lines of the second ‘book,—the 
Conticuere omnes, words so familiar that 
schoolboys scrawled them on the walls: 


“ All became silent, uplifting their faces in 

eager attention. 

Then, from his lofty couch, spake Father 
7Eneas as follows: 

‘Thou dost require me, O queen, to revive 
an unspeakable sorrow, 

How the dominion of Troy, and the mourn- 
ful realm of the Trojans, 

Greeks overthrew; all the heartrending 
scenes I have witnessed, nay even 

Great part of which I have been.’ ” 


The translation seems to be accurate, so 
far as we have examined it critically. We 
would suggest, however, that Philoctetes 
and Dodonegan by a convention of the 
schools are both accented on the penult. 


ma 


The Virginian. By Owen Wister. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

Two distinct welcomes greet this ad- 
mirable book: one from those who have 
met its fascinating hero before and may 
now more thoroughly renew their ac- 
quaintance with him, and the other from 
those who have not, and are privileged 
to experience for the first time the fresh 
charm of his unique personality. But, 
vital and potent as the character of the 
Virginian is, the story does not depend 
upon him and his romantic adventures 
alone for its force. It is valuable as a 
veracious record of an actual, picturesque 
phase in the development of our country: 


the “ historic yesterday ” that existed in- 


Wyoming between 1874 and 1890 and 
that is now so utterly a thing of the past. 
Such a book as this may add nothing to 
the world’s philosophies, may advance no 
solution for its sociological problems, but 
it most emphatically does contribute im- 
portantly to American historic literature. 
It fulfils completely Flaubert’s require- 
ment for the historical novel, possessing 
that element which, he maintains, is the 
only thing that gives it the right to exist: 
harmony. Here, in truth, “the color is 
uniform the details are in keep- 
ing . . .. the manners spring from the 
religion and the actions from the pas- 
sions, and the characters are consistent.” 
Here, in short, is a first-class thing of its 
kind and we are indebted to its author 
for giving it to us. 


The Desert and the Sown. By Mary Hallock 
Foote. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50. 

Perhaps the most immediate impres- 
sion conveyed to the thoughtful reader 
of Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s excellent 
work is its thorough reliabliity. It is al- 
ways a “straight performance,” never by 
any mischance a “ fake.” In her descrip- 
tions of Western scenery and life, in her 
delineation of character, in her dealing 
with mental and moral situations she is 
always truthful, sincere, direct. She 
does not juggle with her material nor 
with her audience. All of which makes 
for “ economy of attention ” and tends to 
disembarrass her reader at the start. In 
The Desert and the Sown this is partic- 
ularly fortunate since the book is one of 
undeniable significance and its problems, 
in themselves, sufficiently provocative of 
thought. But to say that the story is 
not one for idlers is by no means to im- 
ply that it is heavy or laborsome reading. 
As a matter of fact it is full of spirit and 
verve, and those who do not care to think 
are not required, by the terms of any 
contract, to dwell upon the propositions 
presented in its pages. Whether, for 
example, a man has a moral right to “ go 
off by himself and have a good time” 
with his money; whether the marriage- 
debt can be outlawed by lapse of time; 
whether a mother owes her first alle- 
giance to husband or to children ; wheth- 
er the “ one thing that lasts” is truth or 
expediency, or whether—but the ques- 
tions crowd thick, one evolving naturally 
from tlie other, and it is as misleading 
merely to catalogue them as it would be 
to label The Desert and the Sown a 
“problem novel” and nothing else. 


& 


The Strollers. By. Frederic S. Isham. In- 
The 


dianapolis : Bowen-Merrill Co.. $1.50. 


There are the elements of a delightful 
romance in this novel,—a troupe of 
strolling acters ‘who make a circuit 
through the wilderness civilization of 
the New World more than a hundred 
years ago in a coach and “ property 
wagon” from Shadengo Valley to New 
Orleans ; a mysterious hero; a thorough- 
going but elegant villain, and a fine old 
godfather of stage-begotten children, 
with the spice of feminine wickedness 
vero: feminine innocence thrown in to 
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add a piquant flavor to the whole. And 
if the result is not entirely satisfactory 
from the standpoint of a literary critic, at 
least it is likely to please a much larger 
class of readers. 

a 


The Mississippi Bubble. By Emerson Hough. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co. 


Here, under forms of fiction, we have 
set forth the loves and strange fortunes 
of John Law, known to a farmer age as 
a schemer and adventurer whose gigan- 
tic operations in France and elsewhere 
involved thousands in financial ruin. 
The story is told not without spirit, but 
the secret consciousness that his hero, 
half charlatan and half genius, needs 
coaching for the hero’s part, reacts upon 
the author and renders his style strained 
and unnatural, as if he were striving to 
write his man up to a point where he 
does not belong. by native virtue or wit. 


Js 


Hohenzollern. By Cyrus* Townsend Brady. 
New York: The Century Co., $1.50. 


This story—beautifully printed by the 
publishers, illustrated by Will Crawford, 
decorated by Mills Thompson and pom- 
pously dedicated to the “ descendants of 
the great Germanic race, who in Eu- 
rope, in America and in the Far East rule 
the world ”—tells how Barbarossa, the 
famous Emperor, was foiled in a silly 
love affair, and, if flung on the provin- 
cial stage (for which it seems to be writ- 
ten), would make the groundlings stare. 
Consider how the gallery would rise to 
this: 

“* Silence!’ thundered the count, sternly. 
‘To the oratory yonder, and say a prayer for 
forgiveness. I would not have thy damnation 
on my soul. Meanwhile I will consider.’ ” 


Thus these absurd wooden marionettes 
(it were profanation to call them charac- 
ters) strut and fume through many 
pages. So charmed is the author himself 
with the new vein opened up to him by 
this story that in the preface he confides 
his intention to repeat the crime—with 
the encouragement of the gentle reader, 
of course. We hope that the gentle read- 
er will do no such thing, for whatever lit- 
erary reputation Mr. Brady may have 
will be smashed by another ‘“‘ Hohenzol- 
lern,” 
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Pebbles 


Every time you pass a woman on the 
streets, leading her little boy, you will hear the 
boy say, “Oh, mamma, buy me some! ”— 
Atchison Globe. 


IN MOURNING. 
“Oh, shame!” cried the neighbors, “ she’s 
playing again!” 

What harm? The poor widow was lonely. 
She found the piano a solace; and, then, 

She was using the black keys only. 

—Philadelphia Press. 

...-A well-known Bishop was once just 
starting on a railway journey from Chester 
Station, when the station master came up to 
him and said, referring to his baggage: “ How 
many articles are there, my lord?” “ Thirty- 
nine,” was the reply. “I can only find six- 
teen,” answered the other. ‘“ Then,” said the 
Bishop, “you must be a Dissenter.”—The 
Churchman. 

....For every one hundred wedding invita- 
tions sent out by a young woman whose par- 
ents are worth one hundred thousand dollars, 
the net result is eighteen wedding presents. 
But for every one hundred invitations sent out 
by a young woman whose parents are worth 
five hundred thousand dollars, the net result 
is forty presents. How many presents would 
be received by a young woman whose parents 
are worth thirty cents ?—Life. 

....The ten-year-old son of ex-Secretary 
Foster is a tremendous pro-Boer, and has writ- 
ten a book on the war which is delightfully 
funny. Among other stories he tells the fol- 
lowing, which, by the way, was told to him by 
Commandant Jan Kriege, who had it from an 
English officer: “ One day the British tied ten 
Billy Goats, to try the effects of some new 
shells; so he fired about twenty shots at them, 
and then went up to see how many were left, 
and he found there were eleven—one had been 
born.” —Exchange. 

....Do you remember, when you were 
young, how you anticipated the Fourth of 
July? But did you ever have any fun 
at a Fourth of July celebration? Some 
fellow wants to make a little money, and gets 
up a “celebration.” He promises a lot of emi- 
nent speakers, and brass bands, but none of 
them show up. The man who gets up the 
“celebration” usually gets his lodge to turn 
out, in full regalia, but that is about all, except 
that a local bore is secured at the last moment 
to deliver an “address,” the President of the 
United States being unable to attend. Two or 
three local toughs may get drunk and fight, and 
cause a little excitement, but at night you go 
home, full of soda water, ham, and glucose 
gum drops, and feel tough for three days.— 
Atchison Globe. 
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The Mine Workers’ Convention 


THE anthracite strike for the present 
has settled down to a test of endurance. 
The operators assert that when they start 
to mine coal it will be with the mine 
workers now in the field. They will sim- 
ply wait for their former employes to 
starve out. No evictions have taken 
place, even tho many thousands of the 
mine workers live in company houses and 
are not paying rent. A few notices of 
eviction, which were sent, were not exe- 
cuted when the ten days expired. The 
law of Pennsylvania requires miners to 
have had at least two years’ experience in 
or about bituminous or anthracite mines 
of the State before they can receive cer- 
tificates of competency for mining an- 
thracite coal. This limits the recruiting 
area of the companies to either the miners 
or the mine workers now on strike, since 
the bituminous mine workers in Central 
and Western Pennsylvania are fully em- 
ployed and are receiving much higher 
wages than those paid or offered by the 
anthracite companies to their employes. 
The small amounts of washery coal 
shipped by a few companies are not sig- 
nificant, since this coal is washed out of 
the culm heaps thrown up during the past 
fifty years. With this situation both 
sides have settled down to a “ fight to 
the finish.” . 

As matters stand there can be no ques- 
tion that the operators are in a better 
position to hold out. They are keeping the 
water out of the mines, and the only dam- 
age suffered is in the decay of props and 
timbers which support the roofs of the 
excavations. The damage here is not 
immediate, but will increase steadily, 
since the timbers decay rapidly and are 
not being replaced. All of this loss, how- 
ever, can be quickly overcome, and, in- 
deed, the operators look upon the strike 
as an investment, because the shortage in 
coal will enable them to get higher prices 
when the miners resume work. Further- 
more, the community of interest among 
the operators, enforced by the railway 
boycott, enables them to prevent any de- 
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fection on the part of the weaker op- 
erators who might be inclined to concede 
the mine workers’ demands. 

The mine workers are not in as favor- 
able situation. Probably they can hold 
out until cold weather. In 1887 the Le- 
high district was on strike six months. 
The mine workers have been preparing 
for this strike for a year past. Large 
numbers of the foreigners have savings 
accounts, which their low standard of liv- 
ing and the increased amount of work 
last year have enabled them to lay up. 
Others who have been purchasing homes 
on payments have borrowed enough to 
make payments ahead for six months. 
Many thousands, probably much less 
than the 25,000 to 50,000 estimated in 
various reports, have left the field for 
other employmerst, which is especially 
abundant just now. But besides these 
who are able to care for themselves until 
cold weather or indefinitely, there are 
many more who must depend upon their 
friends, or the merchants, or the union. 
In view of this wide disparity between 
the strength of the operators and that of 
the workers in a protracted struggle, it is 
not surprising that the latter are looking 
toward the bituminous mine workers for 
help. They belong to the same organiza- 
tion, but the bituminous workers are 
much the stronger both in numbers and 
earnings. The convention called for 
July 17, on demand of the anthracite 
workers and certain bituminous fields 
where strikes are also in progress, will 
decide whether the organized bituminous 
miners throughout the country shall also 
come out on a sympathetic strike. This 
is by far the most serious aspect of the 
anthracite strike and one which vitally 
concerns the entire country, and especial- 
ly all manufacturing and transportation 
industries. 

What do the anthracite workers expect 
to gain from a strike of the bituminous 
workers? They seem to expect that the 
great industries of the United States will 
be stopped and that the employing cor- 
porations will be so seriously affected 
that they will bring powerful pressure to 
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bear upon the anthracite operators and 
drive them to make terms with their em- 
ployes. 

This hope is utterly vain. Exactly 
the opposite will be the effect. If not 
only the employers of bituminous work- 
ers are to be made to suffer, but also the 
employers of all other classes of labor, 
then all employers will simply join in a 
common cause with the anthracite op- 
erators. They will feel that these are 
fighting their own battles. The mine 
workers misjudge the motives of em- 
ployers. They think that only dollars and 
cents move them. But there is a limit 
to this motive. Employers dread more 
than anything else the irresponsible con- 
trol of their business by labor unions. 
When it comes to this question, dollars 
and cents are for the time put in the 
background. The question then becomes 
one of principle, whether employers will 
fall into the power of organizations which 
can and will, at any moment, and for any 
temporary advantage, throw their busi- 
ness into confusion. The essence of the 
whole question is the demand of the an- 
thracite workers that the bituminous 
workers shall break their agreements 
with their employers. They are now 
working under contracts with the Mine 
Workers’ Union running until next 
April. These agreements have been made 
each year since 1897. The bituminous 
employers have been not only satisfied 
but enthusiastic in their experience with 
these agreements. By means of them all 
employers are placed on a competitive 
equality; petty disputes are transferred 
from irresponsible local unions to respon- 
sible national officers ; employers are able 
to make contracts to sell coal for a year 
ahead; the unequal conditions in a field 
covering over a thousand collieries have 
been equalized by uniform wage scales, a 
system which the anthracite operators, 
with a less difficult situation, declare im- 
possible. This experience has led many 
of the bituminous operators to urge the 
anthracite operators also to recognize the 
union and to get rid of the anarchy in 
anthracite mining by a trade agreement 
similar to their own. Will the Mine 
Workers’ Union now turn around and 
humiliate. these friendly operators who 
have been pleading their cause and force 
them to join hands with the anthracite 
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operators against a common, irrespon- 
sible organization? They purpose to 
shut down the bituminous mines in order 
to keep bituminous coal from coming into 
the anthracite market. They fear that 
consumers of anthracite coal, having once 
learned the use of bituminous, will not 
return to anthracite, and that there will 
therefore be less employment for them- 
selves when the mines reopen. This is 
exactly what the anthracite operators 
have also to fear. If the mine workers 
close the bituminous mines they will play 
into the hands of the anthracite com- 
panies in two ways, first, by saving their 
market for them, and second, by proving 
to all employers that the union cannot 
be trusted. The mine workers have 
really less to fear than the operators from 
the loss of their market. Already thou- 
sands of them have left the field and pos- 
sibly may never come back. The op- 
erators can regain their market by re- 
ducing their monopoly profits on coal, or 
they can lessen their market, as they al- 
ready have done, by raising prices still 
further above the fair cost of mining and 
hauling. At any rate, the extent of the 
market is in the hands of the operators, 
by raising or lowering the prices of coal, 
and the policy of the miners in “ saving 
the market” for them will only enable, 
them to charge higher prices without loss 
of sales. 

The prospects of success in a sympa- 
thetic strike are not good, even regard- 
less of the evil effects of breaking their 
contracts. The bituminous organization 
controls only Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and other States 
remote from the anthracite market. It 
does not control Central Pennsylvania, 
the Virginias, nor Maryland, which are 
the only sections that can profitably send 
coal to the East. The union is already 
doing all that it can in the unorganized 
fields to stop production, but the object 
is the strictly commendable one of secur- 
ing better pay and conditions. With 
these unorganized fields holding the key 
to the position, a sympathetic strike of 
the organized fields working under 
honorable agreements would be doubly 
suicidal. 

From the standpoint of the union a 
sympathetic strike would be disastrous. 
Were this the only thing that could be 
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done there might be the doubtful excuse 
of necessity. But they are not reduced 
to this extremity. Let the mine workers 
at the convention, provided a settlement 
is not reached beforehand, declare to the 
world that they have entered upon con- 
tracts which they consider sacred; that 
they have struggled for years to secure 
these contracts, and now have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their employers, 
who resisted them even more bitterly than 
the anthracite operators, heartily acknowl- 
edge that by means of them their busi- 
ness is more prosperous and reliable than 
before. Let the mine workers declare 
that they do not intend to throw all 
classes of workmen out of employment 
by stopping the supply of coal contrary 
to their agreements. Let them indorse 
the strike of the anthracite workers and 
show that bituminous workmen are earn- 
ing 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. higher 
wages for similar work secured through 
their organization. Then let them assess 
all bituminous workers 25 per cent. of 
their wages, to be collected every pay 
day, to support their anthracite brethren. 
A self assessment of this amount on the 
200,000 bituminous miners would yield 
fully $500,000 each week. Let the mine 
workers appeal to other wage earners 
who are permitted to continue work be- 
tause the mine workers continue to fur- 
nish coal. Let them appeal to the general 
public, which dreads the prospect of an- 
other twenty years of oppression in the 
anthracite mines like that which preceded 


the strike of 1900. That this appeal. 


would not be in vain is warranted by the 
successful strike of the miserable dock 
workers of London in 1889, when a com- 
mittee, with Cardinal Manning as a 
member, secured in contributions over 
$200,000. 

The strength of a stand like this by 
the mine workers ought to appear, from 
their standpoint alone, as incomparably 
greater than that of a sympathetic strike. 
It would be a noble guaranty to the 
world that labor unions can be trusted. 
Every union in other trades which now 
has trade agreements with its employers 
would receive a body blow if the mine 
workers break their agreements. If trade 
unionism is really necessary for the pro- 
tection of the workers, then it can be ex- 
tended only by living up to the obliga- 
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tions which come with power. If it rests 
on force alone, and not also on concilia- 
tion and faithfulness to agreements, then 
it were better that the nation at large, 
along with all employers, should organize 
at once to meet this new despotism be- 
fore it gets too strong. But, on the other 
hand, if a small group of employers, like 
the anthracite operators, refuse to deal 
with an honorable and responsible body 
of their employes, and proceed to drive 
them down to conditions of poverty un- 
der the false plea that they cannot be 
trusted, then the nation will join with the 
workers and come to their support. The 
mine workers can then accept the chal- 
lenge to a mere test of endurance. 

Not only the mine workers but all 
classes of labor and the general public 
are deeply interested in the decision of 
the coming convention. It is a vital 
question to all concerned whether the 
largest labor organization in the world 
will advance in the line of peaceful con- 
quest through agreements or will attempt 
the violent policy of embroiling the entire 
country in its local affairs. 


ss 
Coronation Odes and the Inter- 
rupted Pageant 


WE have already called attention to the 
strength and nimbleness of Mr. Bliss 
Carman’s Coronation Ode, and no de- 
traction is intended from our praise of 
that achievement when we say that an- 
other ode, that written by Mr. William 
Watson, falls in more harmoniously with 
the present state of feeling as the King, 
in whose honor the poets sang, lies sick 
almost unto death. Mr. Carman’s verses 
are resonant with Kipling’s high impe- 
rial spirit. One could almost read into 
them without observing any disaccord 
such lines from Kipling’s “ Song of the 
English ” as these that tell of the irre- 
sistible impulse of the Anglo-Saxon to- 
ward expansion: . 
“ We were dreamers, dreaming greatly, in the 

man-stifled town ; 

We yearned beyond the sky-line where the 

strange roads go down. 

Came the whisper, came the Vision, came the 

Power with the Need. 

Till the Soul that is not man’s soul was lent 

us to lead.” ; 


Through all Mr. Carman’s lines blows 





“See 
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some strong wind from the spacious re- 
gions of the future; they tell of infinite, 
unheeding hope. To Mr. Watson, on 
the contrary, the anticipated pomp of the 
great coronation scene brings chiefly 
thoughts of the past. His ode is 
weighted with reflection and springs 
from an imagination on which the accu- 
mulated glories of English history lie al- 
most too heavily for easy movement. So 
he begins: 
“ Sire, we have looked on many and mighty 
things 

In these eight hundred summers of renown 

Since the Gold Dragon of the Wessex Kings 

On Hastings field went down; 

And slowly in the ambience of this crown 

Have many crowns been gathered, till, to- 


day, 
How many peoples crown thee, who shall 


say?” 


If Mr. Carman’s ode reminds us in- 
evitably of. Kipling’s imperial pride, so 
these lines of Mr. Watson recall the 
stanzas in which Gray summons up one 
after another the line of English kings— 
except that here there is, of course, noth- 
ing of execration but only recollections 
of honor. It is the memory of that Wil- 
liam who “ came and smote us into great- 
ness;” of Edward II, who was born in 
the lofty tower that still overlooks Car- 
narvon; of Henry V, the hero of Agin- 
court, the glory of whose victory was to 
be merged in “ Shakespeare’s greater 
conquest ;” of Elizabeth, before whose 
ships and tempests the armada of Spain 
fled “on the ruining night precipitate- 
ly;” of William of Orange, who brought 
to England law and liberty; of Victoria, 
in the shadow of whose soul stands the 
present ruler;—these are the brilliant 
memories that crowd upon Mr. Watson’s 
imagination. Yet he- does not entirely 
shirk the darker scenes; he thinks, too, 
of Ireland; and doubtless the words of 
the poem that will be oftenest quoted, 
and that will have the deepest influence, 
are those in which he alludes to 

“ the lovely and the lonely Bride 
That we have wedded but have never won.” 


But this is merely a little shadow in the 
noon, and when he turns at last to speak 
of the future it should seem that the vis- 
ionarv splendors of the past subdue his 
imagination and fill him with forebod- 
ings lest the things that are to come fall 









short of the honor of those that are left 

behind—for there is a Nemesis of na- 

tions, it may be, as well as of individual 
men. He fears a little lest England fal- 
ter and grow weary of her task: 

“ Already is doom a-spinning, if unstirred 
In leisure of ancient pathways she lose touch 
Of the hour, and overmuch 
Recline upon achievement, and be slow 
To take the world arriving, and forget 
How perilous are the stature and the port 

that so 
Invite the arrows, how unslumbering all 
The hates that watch and crawl.” 


‘We have said that Mr. Watson’s ode 
is singular in that, while appropriate to 
the anticipated pageant, it does not jar 
with the state of feeling now that the 
coronation is no longer named and he 
who was to be crowned in the Abbey 
lies prisoned in his chamber. The shad- 
ow of the past seems better to accord 
with death’s threatening doom than do 
the boisterous acclamations of the future. 


“ All these, O King, from their seclusion dread, 
And guarded palace of eternity, 
Mix in thy pageant with phantasmal 
tread,—” . 


the poet writes of the great ancestors 
who have long ago laid aside their 
crowns. And as we read the lines, there 
comes to us the thought of one who was 
present at the scene, unbidden, watching 
“with yet mightier silence.” From 
lands near by and from far-away peoples 
came the many summoned guests to look 
on while the King was anointed and 
crowned,—ministers from the colonies, 
princes and ambassadors from independ- 
ent realms, motley rulers from Asia and 
Africa over the sea; but one guest great- 
er than all these, himself a monarch so 
terrible that men do not willingly speak 
his name, uninvited and unexpected ap- 
peared at the palace door, and before his 
countenance all the tinsel pomp and 
splendor of foreign courts faded into in- 
significance. The proudest visitors, see- 
ing him, bowed in humility and turned 
away. The uninvited guest still knocks 
at the palace door, with face averted, and 
will not yet depart. 

It is not our purpose to depict the 
changing circumstance and point the 
moral of this event almost unparalleled 
in history. From the gorgeous prepa- 
rations and parade to the silent darkened 
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sick room and the terror of extinction— 
Thackeray might have told the lesson of 
that parable; it might have given a scene 
to the old English drama: 
“ And kings from hight of all their painted 
glories 
Fall like spent exhalations to this center.” 


Or better, while hope of recovery grows 
stronger day by day, we would close with 
the words of Marlowe’s “ Tamburlaine:” 
“See, where my slave, the ugly monster, 

Death, 

Shaking and quivering, pale and wan for 

fear, 

Stands aiming at me with his murdering 

dart, 

Who flies away at every glance I give, 

And, when I look away, comes stealing on.” 


s 
The Session of Congress 


THE first session of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress will be remembered as one that 
ordered the construction of a canal across 
the American isthmus, embodied in leg- 
islation a national policy of irrigation, 
provided for the government of the 
Philippines (after a long and bitter de- 
bate), selfishly withheld from the new 
and needy Republic of Cuba the benefits 
of tariff reciprocity, and avoided any 
legislation concerning the great problems 
presented by railway consolidation and 
the growth of incorporated industrial 
combinations. This is by no means a 
complete list of its achievements or its 
failures, but it includes those of the high- 
est importance. The enactment of the 
Canal bill, following the ratification of 
the amended Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
was in itself enough to make the session 
memorable in years to come. It is now 
known the world over that the United 
States has undertaken to cut a passage 
through the isthmus. The order has 
been given; the cost will be paid out of 
the nation’s treasury ; the route will prob- 
ably be the best of all (the one at Pan- 
ama); but if for any reason that route 
shall not be available, a canal will surely 
be made, because a clear title and all de- 
sired concessions can be obtained for the 
original project in Nicaragua. For the 
first time the nation has consented to ex- 
pend a considerable sum every year for 
the systematic irrigation of arid lands in 
our Western States. This is the begin- 
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ning—so far as national action is con- 
cerned—of a great and highly beneficial 
work, the importance and the probable 
effect of which we considered last week. 
The Irrigation Act may fairly be classed 
with the order for an Isthmian canal as 
legislation of the most memorable char- 
acter and of enduring value to mankind. 

The Senate and House bills for civil 
government in the Philippines were de- 
signed to promote the peaceful develop- 
ment of the islands and to serve the in- 
terests of the Filipino people. In Con- 
gress they have been used chiefly as texts 
for a bitter and prolonged partisan as- 
sault upon the policy our Government 
has pursued, and upon the army that has 
suppressed the insurrection, or that part 
of the army which has been guilty or 
wrongfully accused of cruel practices 
forbidden in civilized warfare. Altho 
the Senate committee’s investigation has 
brought out some evidence that is not 
wholly palatable to the American people, 
the humanity and courage of the Philip- 
pine army as a whole have not been suc- 
cessfully attacked by the opposition. We 
judge that the assailants—whose action 
has been marked by much partisan bit- 
terness—have not bettered their position 
at the polls. These soldiers in the is- 
lands are an American, not a Republican 
or an Imperialist, army; and the Ameri- 
can people are inclined to stand by them. 
They do not defend proved acts of 
cruelty, nor do they believe that cruelty 
and torture have been knowingly per- 
mitted or excused by Theodore Roose- 
velt and Elihu Root. 

The finished legislation of the session 
includes the establishment of a perma- 
nent Census Bureau, the imposition of a 
heavy tax on colored oleomargarine for 
the protection of butter, a renewal of 
the Chinese Exclusion law, with some 
slight modifications, and the repeal of 
about $70,000,000 of war taxes. Under 
the head of legislation begun but not 
completed should be mentioned the Sen- 
ate’s bill for a Department of Commerce, 
the fate of which in the House seems un- 
certain; the House’s resolution for the 
election of Senators by direct popular 
vote, which the Senate intends to 
smother ; the Senate’s Ship Subsidy bill, 
which, we are glad to know, the House 
is in¢lined to ignore or flatly reject; the 
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House’s Fractional Currency bill, which 
the Senate ought to accept; and the 
House’s bill for three new States, two of 
which should be required to remain for 
some time to come in the Territorial con- 
dition. We regret that Congressional 
action concerning a Pacific cable was so 
delayed that there is now no hope of leg- 
islation for the laying of a cable from 
San Francisco to Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines by the Government itself. 

The War Department’s well-considered 
bill for a reorganization of the army and 


the creation of a General Staff has vir-’ 


tually been rejected in the Senate com- 
mittee for reasons connected with the 
hostile testimony of General Miles. This 
unfortunate result can be ascribed in 
some measure to the indirect influence 
of the Sampson-Schley controversy. No 
earnest attempt to resurrect the dozen 
buried treaties of reciprocity has been 
made. The argument by which Sena- 


tor Aldrich opposed in committee the 
most important of them was afterward 
used for his discomfiture by the beet- 
sugar “ insurgents ” when he urged them 
to grant a reciprocal reduction of the 


duty on Cuban sugar. Several, if not 
all, of those treaties should have been 
ratified. 

Among the serious shortcomings of 
the session was the failure of the con- 
trolling majority to take any step toward 
the revision or amendment of the Inter- 
state Commerce law, or even to provide 
for an inquiry as to the need and the 
Constitutional limits of legislation relat- 
ing to the great industrial corporations 
or combinations. The situation clearly 
calls for investigation, if not for prompt 
legislation providing for some official su- 
pervision of these corporations. The 
failure to do anything whatever was at 
least a political blunder. Public opin- 
ion will eventually compel Congress to 
take up in earnest the subject of the su- 
pervision and restraint of corporations, 
probably in connection with the railroad 
law and the tariff. 

The great blot upon the record of the 


session was the failure to provide for. 


reciprocity with Cuba. This also was 
the majority’s most serious blunder. We 
assume that the session is to end with- 
out further action upon this question, al- 
tho, as Mr, Teller said Jast week, he and 
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‘ his associates would not at any time pre- 


vent the passage of the House bill in the 
Senate. The enactment of that bill 
would have been much better than noth- 
ing, better as a recognition of the na- 
tion’s moral obligation, better for the po- 
litical interests of the dominant party. 
It may be that the majority will not suf- 
fer losses at the polls in November on ac- 
count ‘of the President’s inability to ob- 
tain support for his just and humane pol- 
icy ; but they will deserve a rebuke in the 
votes cast. The House bill is not all 
that could be desired, but the Senate’s 
failure to accept it or to take it up for 
amendment gives force to the proclama- 
tion of the Democratic caucus that it was 
rejected or avoided because it cut off the 
Sugar Trust’s protective duty. We pro- 
foundly regret and deplore this selfish 
and short-sighted treatment of the Cu- 
ban appeal for help. 


so 
A Jubilee Year 


Our jubilee day comes in the middle 
of a jubilee year, for a jubilee year it is 
in all the possessions of the two English- 
speaking nations. Both Great Britain 
and the United States are rejoicing in the 
return of peace after war. The severest 
war in which England has engaged since 
Napoleon has been concluded with honor 
and good will and enhanced reputation 
and enlarged territories. Even the 
shadow cast on the Coronation has been 
lifted by the King’s recovery. And we 
of America are supremely happy over the 
end of the war in the Philippines and the 
honorable withdrawal of our flag from 
Cuba. Two-thirds of the army has been 
called back from the Philippines, and the 
rule is carried on by civilians, not for 
their own enrichment, but for the benefit 
of the people and their education in self- 
government. 

This is a good time for us to read the 
Declaration of Independence, or at least 
that part of it which declares that God 
created men equal and endowed them 
with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Our country is placed under 
new conditions and fresh responsibilities 
to more than ten million people, among 
whom life has not been sacred, who have 
not known what liberty means and who 
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have pursued happiness only as they were 
allowed. Have they, not of our language 
and culture, nor of the same race and 
skin, yellow, red or black, have they the 
same inalienable rights as we? Or are 
the words of Jefferson only iridescent 
generalities, not to be taken universally, 
but to be specifically applied to those of 
us only who have claimed and conquered 
their rights? Do we mean what we say, 
do we believe our boasted political philos- 
ophy, or do we whittle it down and then 


deny it when it offers to go beyond “ me . 


and my wife, my son John and his wife, 
us four and nomore”? . 

This primary question, we can be as- 
sured very hopefully, on this our Inde- 
pendence week, will be answered even 
more truly than our Revolutionary 
fathers could have answered it, for with 
them the negro slave was hardly counted 
among “all men.” There are political 
philosophers who delight to tell us that 
the central theory of our Declaration is 
all wrong; that there are no rights, only 
privileges, and that men are no more 
created equal politically than they are 
physically or intellectually ; that the right 
of liberty is for them who can get it, and 
those may rule who can. We, of this one 
hundred and twenty-sixth anniversary of 
American Independence, believe that 
what is good and right for us is good and 
right for Malays and Moros. It is a 
sight to cheer the heart of angels to see 
Roosevelt and Hay and Root and Taft, 
backed by the American people, attempt- 
ing such a sort of colonization as the 
world has never seen before. When be- 
fore has a war been waged to’ liberate 
from oppression another people of an 
alien stock and then to set them up as 
an independent nation? What coun- 
try has acquired colonies of another East- 
ern race and then even begun to inaugu- 
rate liberty by establishing self-govern- 
ment? Has Spain or France or Germany 
or Holland or England? Let Luzon and 
Borneo and Anam and India answer. 
Let all history bear witness that what we 
are pledged to do and are doing in the 
Philippines is what no conquering gov- 
ernment has ever done before. We are 
taking no lessons from the experience of 
other colonizing nations, except to avoid 
their policies of distrust. We are mis- 
sionaries of liberty, teachers of self-rule. 


We make mistakes ; some bad things are 
done; we do sometimes less than we 
should; but the great drift of our policy 
is in line with the theory of our fathers, 
not discredited during the last century, 
but developed and applied in the over- 
throw of slavery, and, please God, not to 
be discredited in*this new century, when, 
with enlarged power and influence, we 
shall inaugurate new self-governing 
States in the islands of the East, op- 
pressed for centuries. Shall we also will- 
ingly yield in all our States, as we now 
do in most, suffrage as a right to all 
classes and colors of our people? We 
cannot doubt it. 


The Aquarium 


THE study of aquarium life has in re- 
cent years attracted considerable popular 
attention, and, as a branch of natural 
history which affords us glirhpses of both 
animal and plant life under water, it is 
in some measure far more interesting 
than the study of birds, flowers or rocks. 
Heretofore most people have associated 
aquarium life with the conventional 
round glass globe, with a gold or silver 
fish idly floating around inside and possi- 
blya few sprays of aquatic plants ; but the 
modern student of “balanced aquaria” 
makes a scientific study of the different 
varieties of fish, plants and animals which 
can be made to thrive in a small aqua- 
rium. Nearly all of the fish of the sea 
and rivers, most of the aquatic plants, and 


“all of the small animals and crawling 


creatures of ponds and brooks, multiply 
and increase in size and numbers in cap- 
tivity where the conditions are favorable 
to their growth; but the average student 
of this branch of natural history must 
limit his collection to comparatively few 
specimens. 

To make the study of collecting and 
keeping the inmates of an aquarium a 
successful and interesting venture, ex- 
periments should begin with the common 
inhabitants of our brooks, ponds and 
bays, and as the work progresses extend 
to the propagation of the rarer and 
more valuable sorts. The first essen- 
tial is a square or oblong glass jar made 
for the purpose, and not round globes, 
which do not permit sufficient air to come 
in contact with the water to aérate it. It 
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is easier to begin with a fresh-water 
aquarium, although the inexperienced 
can have fair success with a salt-water 
one if a few simple rules are followed. 
It should be remembered that the water 
of an aquarium needs to be aérated, and 
not changed. This is infused by dip- 
ping the water up and pouring it back 
gently without disturbing the fish, and 
as the stream passes through the air oxy- 
gen is carried with it into the aquarium. 
But the most satisfactory method of 
aerating the water is to place growing 
plants in the aquarium, which will purify 
the water and make it fit for the fish to 
live in. At the New York Aquarium, so 
thoroughly is the water purified and 
aérated in this way, that in some of the 
jars it has not been changed for years. 
But in small aquariums it is well to 
change the water at least once a year and 
aérate it by dipping out after several 
days of cloudy weather. It is the light 
striking on the aquatic plants which pro- 
duces the oxygen, and with only a dull 
light for a week at a time the fish become 
stupid and sickly. 

Clean gravel should first be placed in 
the jar, just enough to cover the roots of 
the plants. The plants should be an- 
chored in the gravel by attaching a small 
piece of sheet lead to each root. With 
the sand and plants properly placed fresh 
water from brooks or clean ponds should 
be put in, or, if it is a salt-water aqua- 
rium, water from the ocean, and, if pos- 
sible, when the tide is high. It is purer 
then and has greater density. Fresh 
water taken from hydrants is oftentimes 
charged with impurities and will kill the 
fish and plants. 

The chief pleasure comes in collecting 
the fish, plants and small animals for the 
aquarium. The collector should arm 
himself with a small hand net, with very 
fine meshes, and then, with a tin pail with 
a perforated cover, he is ready to go fish- 
ing. It may be necessary to buy the 
goldfish, the short-eared sunfish, or the 
black-banded sunfish, but there are many 
others in the brooks and ponds to catch. 
Small catfish, mud minnows, the nest 
builders and common pike, trout and 
perch can be kept for a time in the aqua- 
rium to study. Nearly all inhabitants of 
the ponds and brooks will live there. Be- 
sides the fish a few snails are needed to 
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act as scavengers; also frogs and frog 
tadpoles, which are found nearly every- 
where; a few fresh-water shrimps and 
one or more of the little amphibian called 
the newt. Each of these helps to balance 
the conditions for all the others. 

Of plants there is a great variety which 
will thrive. Ina salt-water aquarium the 
sea lettuce is the best for aération, but 
along every sea-shore there are innumer- 
able varieties of beautiful algz, eel-grass 
and sea anemones to collect. This latter, 
with live coral, must be fed by placing 
chopped clams, oysters or other sea food 
on their tentacles. They cannot feed and 
thrive otherwise in still water. Along 
ponds and streams one may find the 
Anacharis Canadensis, the Cabomba Ca- 
rolinensis, two excellent aquarium plants. 
The Riccia natans and Naias flexilis are 
two good floating plants for this purpose. 
From dealers in aquarium supplies there 
are many other aquatic plants which can 
be obtained, but the pleasure of collect- 
ing odd and new plants from the swamps 
and ponds is much greater than in pur- 
chasing them. Indeed, the collector may 
keep busy all summer in hunting for 
specimens, for each month has its own 
peculiar aquatic plants and animals, and 
to find them in perfection they must be 
gathered at the proper time. Overstock- 
ing or crowding of the aquarium is to be 
carefully avoided, and when the collec- 
tions become numerous it is better to 
start new jars with the specimens, or 
throw away the common kinds to make 
room for the rarer sorts. 


x 


The College Student’s Debt 


Every college student is in debt when 
he graduates; not necessarily to any one 
person, but certainly to society as a 
whole, for what has been expended on 
him for his education. No college worthy 
of the name expends less than $150 a 
year on each student, and in some of our 
colleges the cost is $460. If we count 
in the full value of the “ plant,” this 
amount would be greatly increased. Be- 
sides this, somebody has paid his board 
and living expenses for four years, an 
amount varying from $200 to $1,000 a 
year, to use only conservative figures. 
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Then there must be counted in the loss 
to the world of the work the student 
might have been doing for it during the 
period he has spent in school, services 
for which the world would have been 
willing to pay him, say, $1,000 a year. 
Altogether each educated man costs the 
community between five and ten thou- 
sand dollars,in round numbers, more than 
an uneducated man of the same natural 
ability. This is what the world would 
lose if the student should die on grad- 
uation, or, what is worse, should repu- 
diate his obligation to the community in 
which he lives and devote the talents 
which have been trained at public ex- 
pense to purely selfish uses. Some stu- 
dents when they borrow money for their 
education get their lives insured in favor 
of their creditors, and those who use 
“their own money ” should regard their 
lives as insured for the benefit of society. 

This debt is none the less real because 
it is not collectable by legal process. It 
is a debt of honor in the true sense of 
the words and as such should stand first 
in the debtor’s mind. If this borrowed 


money is capitalized at five per cent. it. 


appears that the college graduate owes 
the community some $250 to $500 worth 
of service for the rest of his life more 
than his uneducated brother. To live 
honestly he must see to it that he does 
at least that much more work for the 
world than he is paid for. It is left op- 
tional with him when he shall make his 
payments, and in what kind of coin; but 
he cannot look his own conscience in the 
face unless he is annually paying off his 
debt. 

Students are non-producers. From an 
economic point of view they are an idle 
class. They are supported at public ex- 
pense like criminals and paupers, but 
with this difference—that society does not 
give them its money out of pity, but in- 
vests it in them as a speculation. In most 
cases, of course, the confidence of the 
public in its educated men is justified. 
On the whole, higher education pays. 
People would not support colleges, espe- 
cially by direct taxation, unless it paid. 

The important thing is to get students 
to realize, as in all cases they do not, that 
during their school life they are in an 
abnormal condition, in that they are 
necessarily leading for a time a purely 


selfish life. They should realize that 
this status is only temporary ; that just as 
they are now receiving and not giving, so 
in the future they must give more than 
they receive. They are running in debt 
and have mortgaged as security for it 
their future life. The fault with some 
educated men is that they have become 
so accustomed to the parasitic state-of 
studentship that they have come to re- 
gard it as natural and perpetual, and the 
more society has done for them the more 
they think it still owes them. A learned 
proletariat, if it consist of pauperized 
scholars, is indeed a dangerous class. 


st 


, It is a pretty story that 
~ — comes to us on the best au- 
thority from one of the 
larger cities in Vermont. The daughter 
of the principal owner and manager of 
one of the largest manufactories in the 
State was to be married to a young man 
who, from a poor boy, had grown up in 
the establishment to a position of the 
highest trust. Her father asked her what 
she would like for a wedding present. 
She answered that nothing would please 
her so much as to have the strike in her 
father’s factory settled and the men re- 
turned to their work. It was not an easy 
thing to do, for scales of wages are a 
matter of conference with other facto- 
ries, but he told her it should be done. 
He yielded the point in dispute, and 
agreed to pay the same wages for one 
hour’s less work a day. And that young 
wife, with her workman husband, in 
sympathy with employer and laborer, is 
happier over the return of the men to 
their work, and the restoration of condi- 
tions of comfort to their families, than 
if her millionaire father had given her 
half his stock. The story now first gets 
into type, but the workmen know it and 
they are grateful to the bride who has a 
human heart. 
Td 


Any one who read 
President Roosevelt’s 
speech at the Harvard 
commencement must have learned one 
reason why he holds the hearts of the 
people, even when the politicians are hos- 
tile. His honest, big-hearted enthusiasm 
and his warm appreciation of good work 


The President’s 
Harvard Speech 
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done by others are most refreshing. He 
began his address by a word of profound 
sympathy for the sick bed of the English 
King, and then he turned to extol the 
services of men of Harvard and others 
who had served their country in these 
last years. Such eulogies as he gave to 
Root, Taft and Wood were worth living 
for. There is Leonard Wood, who has 
renovated Cuba, through whose hands 
sixty millions of money have passed, and 
who has had to draw on his slender pri- 
vate means to come out even when he 
left the island. There is Judge Taft, 
whose ambition it was to be a Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, but 
whom the President reports as saying to 
him: 

“Tt has always been my dream to be in the 
Supreme Court, but if you should offer me a 
justiceship now, and at the same time Con- 
gress should take off entirely my salary as 
governor, I should go straight back to the 
Philippines, nevertheless, for those people need 
me and expect me back, and believe I won’t 
desert them.” 


And there is Root, who, as Secretary of 
War, has been Secretary of the Colonies, 
who has done the most exhausting and 
responsible work, like the others at great 
pecuniary loss, for the sake of the chance 
to do good service for his country; and 
the country has no way to-reward these 
men, except with mingled praise and 
vituperation. Says the President: 


“T can do nothing for them. I can show 
my appreciation of them in no way save the 
wholly insufficient one of standing up for them 
and for their works, and that I will do.” 


We give neither peerages nor dotations 
to our Woods and Tafts as England does 
to Cromer and Kitchener; we give them 
honor, and we thank the President for 
his ringing words. 


Somewhat strict rules are by 
common consent being applied 
to the conferring of degrees 
by our colleges, and a sharp line drawn 
between the degrees that are purely hon- 
orary.and those that will be given only in 
course. Of the former kind are such as 
Doctorates of Divinity, of Laws and of 
Letters. They always have been, and 
will remain, honorary. We believe, how- 
ever, that the degree of Doctor of Divin- 


Honorary 
Degrees 
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ity is given in course, on examination, in 
some of the chief Catholic schools of 
theology. A man may be given the de- 
gree of LL.D. who deserves it, tho he 
has never made a college recitation. It 
is enough that he has been elected Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts,and Harvard will 
do the rest. But he cannot be made a 
Doctor of Philosophy, nor even a Bache- 
lor of Arts. Those degrees are not to 
be given for honor, but only in course, 
the latter on graduation, and the former 
after special studies and having written 
a thesis on some subject of original re- 
search. The same is true of the degrees 
of Ph.B. and Sc.B. and a whole series of 
similar degrees. Intermediate between 
these two classes of degrees stands that 
of Master of Arts, which is given in 
course, but is also still given as an honor- 
ary degree for special merit of various 
sorts. Thus each college of high stand- 
ing gives the degree of M.A. in course to 
any one of its graduates who has pursued 
certain professional or other studies for 
two or three years after graduation. But 
that degree mayalso be given tothose who 
have done creditable scholarly work or 
public service, altho not college gradu- 
ates. Thus, this year, Yale University 
gave this degree to Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
President of the Board of Trustees of 
Hampton Institute and of the Southern 
Educational Conference, and also to 
James Whitcomb Riley, the poet. So 
Harvard gave the degree to two elec- 
tricians, Francis Blake and Charles P. 
Steinmetz; and Amherst gave the same 
honorary degree to D. Willis James, mer- 
chant and philanthropist, and to Clyde 
Fitch, the author of plays, but the latter 
is an alumnus of the college. 


a 


There is a strange bit of 
compensation looming up 


Ministers as 


Sheriff : 
iene in the East. Just as the 


colleges are discarding their clerical 
presidents, the same week in which 
Princeton fell into line with a lay presi- 
dent, and another field seemed lost to 
clergymen, Maine has opened to them an 
unexpected gate into politics. And of 
all offices it has called ministers to the 
duties of sheriff. The Rev. C. I. Cum- 
mings, the Methodist pastor in Auburn, 
Me., received the Republican nomination 
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for sheriff, altho it took the convention 
six days and 202 ballots to nominate him. 
Of course, it is the temperance question 
that sends the politicians, or, rather, the 
people, to the pulpit for a sheriff, follow- 
ing the success of the Reverend Sheriff 
who has so successfully cleaned Portland 
of saloons and blind tigers. Mr. Cum- 
mings has been active in local politics and 
social settlements, and is the Methodist 
representative in the Interdenominational 
Commission which keeps the religious 
peace in Maine. He is a good man to 
be elected ; and in that case the Prohibi- 
tion law will be enforced in Androscoggin 
County, which includes the cities of Au- 
burn, Lewiston and Mechanic Falls. . It 
is interesting to observe that year by year 
the number of towns increases in both 
Massachusetts and New York in which 
the sale of intoxicating liquors is pro- 


hibited. 
a 


Our editorial a few weeks ago on Re- 
ligious Colleges has brought us the state- 
ment that the Presbyterian Board of Aid 
for Colleges and Academies has not ap- 
proved the founding of a new Presby- 
terian college for the past eleven years, 
and is not likely to approve the founding 
of another with less than $50,000 pro- 
ductive endowment, besides a suitable 
plant. During the past ten years it has 
induced many of its unendowed colleges 
to restrict their work to preparatory 
years and to grant no degrees until they 
can secure endowment. We do not won- 
der that it lately refused to aid a new 
Presbyterian college in Northwestern 
Iowa, a State where there are already 
three Presbyterian colleges. 


x 


It is announced that on the fourth of 
July the entire Philippine Archipelago 
will be placed under control of the civil 
authorities. One year ago there were 
70,000 American soldiers in the Philip- 
pines; now there are but 23,000, and 
orders have been given to recall 5,000 
of these, thus reducing the force to 
18,000. The army will soon be re- 
duced to its legal minimum. This 
looks as if peace had been secured in 
the Philippines, and the policy of our 


-careless on, this matter. 
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Government thus far justified. What 
remains is to develop the civil rule, and 
give all the self-government that the peo- 
ple can stagger under. 


s 


A “Union Labor Church,” to which 
only organized workingmen and their 
sympathizers shall be admitted, and from 
which rich men shall be excluded, and 
whose expenses shall be paid by assess- 
ments on the unions—this is the scheme 
announced from Indiana. This will 
make the churches “ free,” we are told, 
and, we suppose, the pastors independ- 
ent. Such a bubble will burst before it 
reaches the stage of iridescent glory. 


st 


We are pleased to see that some of the 
colleges are planning to provide more 
adequate salaries for their teachers. 
Last year Amherst College collected a 
fund of $100,000 to raise the salaries of 
the professors to $3,000; and it is just 
announced that Francis L. Stetson has 
given $50,000 to Williams College for a 
similar purpose. No endowment is bet- 
ter given and used. 


a& 


It may be none of our business what is 
done with the money, some millions of 
dollars, which the Philippine friars will 
get for their lands; but the American 
Catholic Church will not be wise if it is 
From that point 
of view it ought to be retained in the 
Philippines for religious purposes. 


md 


The world will observe one difference 
between King Edward and General 
Kitchener. Edward wanted all possible 
pomp and display for his coronation; 
Kitchener refuses all public welcomes on 
his return next week to England. The 
soldier is the truer Englishman. 


a 


So Mississippi will have a hall of fame 
in the new capitol, where portraits of her 
distinguished citizens will be hung. 
There is a popular vote and the name 
of Jefferson Davis heads the list. 





INSURANCE 


Nature of Surplus 


A LETTER has come here demurring 
to the remark that neither decrease nor 
increase of surplus proves decline or 
thrift and progress in a life insurance 
company. 

Life insurance companies do not 
compare with each other as to strength 
according to their surpluses, any more 
than according to their present size or 
their rate of growth. Surplus may be 
declining (as in case of the Connecticut 
Mutual) and may also be small, or it 
may be very large; but we cannot cor- 
rectly pronounce judgment upon this fact 
alone. We need also to consider why 
the fact is. The answer to the question, 
“Why have any surplus at all?” is very 
old; it is that results cannot be exactly 
foreseen, and a margin is therefore kept 
to cover uncertainties. Surplus may de- 


cline because a company’s mortality ex- 
perience is comparatively unfavorable, or 
its interest earnings low, or its expenses 
large; or it may be because the company 
is handing back to the members their 
own money. 

A company with 100 millions assets, 


1,000 millions insurance outstanding, and 
100 millions surplus would have impres- 
sive sounding figures to quote, but they 
would not prove strength in any such 
manner as the several millions surplus 
of the Chemical Bank, against its $300,- 
000 capital, proves it. Suppose an offi- 
cial examination should positively prove 
that the liabilities of the Mutual Life are 
so much larger and its assets so much 
smaller than reported that it had not a 
dollar of surplus: the company would 
doubtless be ruined, because public con- 
fidence would become suspicious ; on the 
other hand, suppose the management 
should decide it to be unnecessary to 
hold such large funds and should begin 
distributing to members until, in course 
of a term of years, surplus had entirely 
disappeared—what then? In one case, 
assets and liabilities exactly balancing, 
the company would be technically solvent 
yet actually lost, because the manage- 
ment would be shown to be bad; in the 
other case, ample recuperative strength 
would remain. The very large sur- 
pluses of late years come by deferred 
dividends. The Travelers is a class by 
itself, being a stock company. In that, 


as in a bank, a few stockholders owe 
many creditors; any technical surplus is 
also true surplus, belonging to the stock- 
holders, and the policyholders have no 
concern in it, having resigned all claim 
to dividends in consideration of reduced 
premiums. On the other hand, surplus 
in life insurance generally-is an excess 
over technical and legal liability, and 
when .a reasonable figure is reached pil- 
ing it higher does not necessarily in- 
crease security. 


An Example on “ Average” 


THE unhappy interruption of the cor- 
onation ceremonies—an interruption 
complete, tho the King recover—brings 
boldly into view the underwriting risks 
which have been largely written upon 
that occasion. The general principle of 
insurance is that only those who are ex- 
posed to a money loss by a certain event 


-have any legal or moral right to insur- 


ance against such event. The “ insur- 
able interest ” is also plain enough, and 
admittedly legitimate under the defini- 
tion, for many persons had incurred large 
outlays, in the hope of profit, which 
would result in loss if the coronation 
ceremonies failed ; they were therefore at 
liberty to protect themselves by any con- 
tract they could procure. 

Whatever the wording of these con- 
tracts, they were an insurance of the life 
and health of one man, and were there- 
fore speculative on the side of whoever 
wrote them, because they had not the 
slightest trace of “average.” That is, 
any loss under them could not possibly 
be made whole by any profit, as in regu- 
larly-founded insurance; if everything 
went well for a few weeks the underwrit- 
ers would have the whole of the premium 
as profit, and if the occasion failed they 
would be badly caught. It was to be all 
profit or all loss. The premiums ran 
rather heavily, especially as rumors 
about the King’s health began to stir; 
yet even a rate of thirty per cent. is small 
as against a total loss. How widely dis- 
tributed the money losses are, and how 
the settlement of these contracts will 
work out, remains to be seen; yet the to- 
tal loss is very heavy, and the occasion 
strikingly emphasizes the fact that 
“average” is the foundation of sound 
insurance, 
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FINANCIAL — 


The Savings Bank Rate 


Two of the savings banks in this city 
that have been paying interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. to depositors—the Bowery 
and the Bank for Savings—now give no- 
tice that the rate to be paid out of the 
earnings of the last six months will be 
only 3% per cent. The first of these is 
the largest savings bank in the United 
States; the second has paid 4 per cent. 
regularly during the last sixteen years. 
There now remain in the city only three 
banks—the Seamen’s, the Broadway and 
the Irving—that still pay 4 per cent. ; and 
it is said that one of these will reduce its 
rate to 3% in December next. While 
the new State tax of I per cent. on 
surplus is a contributing cause of the re- 
duction, it is not a prominent one. In 
the case of the Bowery bank it decreases 
by less than $70,000 the sum available for 
interest payments. 

The main cause is the increase of the 
volume of capital seeking profitable em- 
ployment, and the consequent general re- 
duction of the net earnings of capital in- 
vested in first-class securities. Looking 
backward, we see this movement in the 
advance of the prices of high gradeshares 
and bonds, the reduction of the interest 
rate upon such bonds (Government, rail- 
road and other issues), and the decline in 
the rate to be obtained on mortgage 
loans. The savings banks of New York 
—and nowhere else in the world are such 
banks more carefully guarded by law, 
more trustworthy, or more economically 
and skilfully managed—are restricted in 
their investments to such first-class se- 
curities as we have mentioned. Owing 
to the progressive decline of the net yield, 
they can now realize an average of not 
more than 3 6-10 per cent. on their best 
investments outside of mortgages, which 
pay from 4 to 4%. Some of their se- 
curities yield but little more than 3 per 
cent. Banks that still pay 4 per cent. to 
depositors are enabled to do this by the 
exceptional profits of fortunate invest- 
ments made years ago; but the general 
average of their earnings must be slowly 
declining. It may be observed that the 
reductions which the banks have found 
it necessary to make are in accord with 
the action taken four years ago by the 
great life insurance companies, when they 
adopted a 3 and 3% per cent. reserve 


basis, after conducting their business for 
years on a basis of 4 per cent. 

It can be foreseen that the time is near 
at hand when a strong and carefully 
guarded savings bank paying 4 per cent. 
will be a rare exception, and that in all 
probability the 4 per cent. rate will soon 
be wholly a thing of the past. But the 
reduction clearly promotes the safety of 
depositors, and there are no servants of 
the public more faithful to their trust 
than the trustees and officers of these 
great banks in New York. Depositors 
in these banks may be confident that they 
have absolute security, and that the in- 
terest rate is all that economical manage- 
ment and a due regard for the safety of 
their funds will permit. In the long list 
of their financial institutions there are 
none which the people of New York can 
regard with more satisfaction and pride 
than their banks for savings. 

* 

RicHarp A. McCurpy, President 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer of the 
same company; William C. Whitney, 
Thomas F. Ryan, Jacob H. Schiff, Levi 
P. Morton and George F. Baker; Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, have 
been elected directors of the Hide 
and Leather Bank. The capital of the 
bank is a half million and the surplus 
and profits $427,644.11. On January 2d, 
1899, the surplus and profits were $210,- 
375-39, and have shown a steady gain 
during the past three and a half years. 
' ....Dividends and coupons 
nounced : 


American Teleph. & Tel. Co., $1. 

xe Bee aay seve cont ayaniesaty 
Cosaind. Co “fie. & we Louis R’way, 14 per cent., 
a eg & West. R.R., Preferred, 2 per cent., payable 
ine Locomotive Co., Preferred. 134 per cent., payable 


uly 21. 

Wabash R.R. Co., Debenture Bonds, Series A. 8 per cent. 
payable ay 4. _ 

Ames ped, oundry Co., Preferred, 134 per cent., pay- 
able Aug 1. 

Amer, Car & Foundry Co, Common, \ per cent., pay- 


able Aug. 1. 
len Co., Preferred, 134 per cent., payable 


Amer. W 
July 15. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

Per cent. 


an- 


frs 5 
ham, quarterly... 5 
STATE 
Riverside, quarterly. ............... 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


see-eeeeeR DOr cent. 


Emigrant Indust ..... 
Bank for Savings ..... 
Franklin on 


East River....... ..... 
WE nccdecesccveves 
DEE cuscsisdedcedscs 
TEVINE « --- veccce-covccce 4 
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Impaired Digestion 

May not be all that is meant by dyspepsia 
now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nervous 
headache, sourness of the stomach, and dis- 
agreeable belching may not be very bad now, 
put they will be if the stomach is suffered to 
grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease that 
the tendency to it should be given early atten- 
tion. This is completely overcome by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens the-whole digestiv system. 








Save '/; of your 


COAL BILL 


y using Vance Sys- 
tem of of ~~ - = 


the ory po 

Your house can be 

heated to summer 

temperature in zero 

weather with two- 

\, thirds the coal 

wy used by other 

methods. Send 

for handsome 

Zs illustrated book 
showing homes of our pr 

trons, with their printed endorsements, Free for postal 


VANCE BOILER WORKS, 29 Hamilton St., Geneva, N. Y. 








VERMILYE & CO,., 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 


NEW YORK. 
U. S&S. COVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


stock Exchange} MEMBERS { Stock Huchange 


Private wires te Bosto 
Philadeiphia, ‘Baltimore and Richmond. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 


BALTIMORE. 





As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or other artificia] mineral waters, 
both delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO,., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








Zhe Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


If your dealer.cannot supply you send 20¢ for one 
dozen 4x5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL CO. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue 1? th@i8th Sts meee OC mene 
NEW YORK 








Outing Season 


is at hand and the pleasures of Camp life, as well as 
of Travel, may be greatly enhanced when one is 


equipped’ for taking good pictures. 
not worth considering if one buys an 


OrmondCamera 


They are guaranteed to be the best as to quality 
of lens, and in all other essential respects of any 
cameras made or sold at equal prices. 
FOLDING CYCLE ORMOND B (for 4x5) 
Solid mahogary box, reversible back, diaphr 
instantaneous shutter, rectilinear lens, groun 
screen, sole leather case, also many other styleso 


If Not Satisfactory—Back With It. 


Kodaks and all kinds of Cameras 


Write for our complete Cotehagee.c€ of Cameras and Photo 
Supplies. Upon request we will send a 

Special List of Bargain Cameras 
of all the standard makes at discount from ier 
prices. Any comers sent O. O. D. with privilege o: 


amination. Address 
80 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The expense is 


eo. 
m time and 
lass focus 
ds. 


SWEET, WAL!.ACH & CO., 
Largest Photo Supply House in be World. 
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Ue \ COFFEE" 


There are many like him—people who 
have tried “ te House” and found 
it the most splendid coffee obtainable. 
and who do not wish to be separated 
from it even tho’ the outing _ be a 
short one. When one finds 

; thin it B wisdom to stick to itvand 
te House ” is a mighty good thing. 


‘ "Sold by leading grocers—always in 1 or 2 1b. air-tight 


# tin cans only—Ask for tt / 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, 
Beston and Chicago. 





In Your ion 


Wash delicate things— handKerchiefs, laces. 
doilies, etc. (things which one cannot send 
ei the Tan ag wash) in Pearline’s way, 


eeze — directions on 
8 et cele ae wet, 
on a mirror or window pane. 


This is 
ter—safer—than iro Grand advice f 
bachelors, pw ig A rd or s and ee for 
guests. Saves cs too delicate and valu- 
able to risk to others’ hands. 


Pearline is Trustworthy. 





Some people are so weary in every nerve, that, 


A SEA VOYAGE FRIGHTENS, 
summer resorts tire them, 
mountain climbing is impos- 
sible, a summer of outing fills 
them with forebodings. 


Such people need to begin all over. 


As babes they need rest, milk, massage, air, sun- 
shine. Months will be required, but siowly the 
nerve centers will again become reservoirs of 
energy. 

Nordrach Milk & Rest Cure (formerly of 
Stamford, Conn.), now in Southern Catskills, for 
brain-weary business men and tired women, and 
those who suffer from Mal-assimilation, Insomnia, 
Neurasthenia. 


All the tested methods of Physiologic Thera- 
peutics, Nauheim, Sprague Hot Air, Salt and 
Mineral Baths, Massage. 


Send for pamphlet. Address, 


Ghe NORDRACH MILK @ REST CURE 


Phoenicia, Ulster Co., New York 














The 
dend | 
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this d 
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DIVIDENDS 


National Banks 


THE GENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, 


New Jor Jame 18, 1902. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT.,free from payable on and 
after July 1, 1902. The transfer books will be closed from 12 M.,, 
Saturday, June 21, 1902, to the morning of guy 1, 1902. 

C. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 











THE GHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

New York, June 27th, 1902. 

A quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. has this day been de- 

clared by the Board of D rs out of the earni the it 

three months, a on and after ~v ist, until which date 

transfer books be closed. H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 





BAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 21, 1902. 
A Dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been declared, payable 
on and after Tuesday, July 1, 1902. 
Transfer books remain closed until that date. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, June 24th, 1902. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., payable on and 
after July ist, proximo. The er books will close at 3 P. M. 
this date, reopening July ist, 1902. 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 
28d St. and 6th Ave. 


New York, June 25th, 1902. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarter! dividend 
of THREE PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this k, pay- 
able, free of tax,on and after June 90th, 1902. The transfer beoks 
will be closed until Tuesday, July ist, 1902, at ten o’clock A. M. 
'W. L. DOUGLASS, Cashier. 





The Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 


OF NEW YORK, 
New York, June 20th, 1902. 
A Dividend of TEN PER CENT, free of tax, out of the earnings 
of the last six months has i { been declared by this bank, pay- 
able on the first day of July next. The transfer books will remain 
closed till that date. - H. POWELL, Cashier. 


THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 19th, 1902. 
74TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
FOUR (4) PER CENT. . July ist, 1902, to stockholders of 
record on June 20th, 1902. sfer books will close June 20th, 1902, 
at 12:00 M., and reopen July ist, 1902, at 10:00 A. M. 

B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 








Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank, 
29 Wall St. 


188TH DIVIDEND. 


New York, June %th, 1902, 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FIVE PER CENT., free of gg of the earnings of the 
current six months, payable July ist, 1902. The transfer books will 
be closed until that date. G. W. MoGARRAH, Cashier. 





The Market and) Fulton National Bank. 





MERGHANTS’ EXGHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW_YORE. 
J 19th, 5 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 1 A-- 2 
dividend of THREE PER CENT. free of tax. payable on.and after 
July ist, 1902, until which date the transfer books will be closed. 
A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 


16TH DIVIDEND. 
NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK 
New York, June 19th, 1 
The Board of Directors have this day Sonal cone Gamal ates. 
~ ees pagent oe ae in day * sey. 1902. 
closed on June 1902, . : 
M., and reopened July ist, 1902, at 10 o’clock A. M. ee 


CHAS. J. DAY, Cashier. 











PRESSED HARD. 


Coffee’s Weight on Old Age. 


When prominent men realize the injurious ef- 
fects of coffee and the change in health that Pos- 
tum can bring, they are glad to lend their testi- 
mony for the benefit of others. : 

Mr. C. C. Wright, superintendent of public 
schools in North Carolina, says:—‘* My mother, 
since her early childhood, was an inveterate cof- 
fee drinker and had been troubled with her heart 
for a number of years, and complained of that 
‘ weak all over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

“ Some time ago, I was making an official visit to 
a distant part of the country and took dinner with 
one of the merchants of the place. I noticed a 
somewhat peculiar flavor of the coffee, and asked 
him concerning it. He replied that it was Pos- 
tum Food Coffee. I was so pleased with it, that 
after the meal was over I bought a package to 
c home with me, and had wife prepare some 
for the next meal; the whole family were so well 
pleased with it that we discontinued coffee and 
used Postum entirely. 

“T had really been at times very anxious con- 
cerning my mother’s condition, but we noticed that 
after using Postam for a short time she felt so 
much better than she did prior to its use, and had 
little trouble with her heart and no sick stomach ; 
that the headaches were not so frequent, and her 
general condition much improved. This contin- 
ued until she was as well and carty as the rest of us. 

“I know Postum has benefited myself and the 
other members of the family, but not in so marked 
a degree as in the case of my mother, as she was 
a victim of long standing.” 


THE NATIONAL GITIZENS BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW _ YORK. 
New York, June 18th, 1902. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank has this day a divi- 
dend of THREE PER CENT., free of from the of the 
it six months, mb ye on and after July ist, 1902, until which 
Rate ks will be closed. 


the transf 
™ fe HENRY DIMBE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF ANEW YORK. 


dividend 
will roman Tine 


New York County National Bank. 


100th DIVIDEND. 


New York, June 26th, 1902. 
The Directors of this bank have coder, declared a semi-annual 
Gun ot ane tis ance bake gigolo 
e ’ 
meatal CHARLES G. DALE, Cashier. 








State Banks 





THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York, June 20th, 1902. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of NINE (9) PER CENT., free of tax, payable July ist, 1902, 
to stockholders of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until July 8d, 1902. 
W. M. BENNETT, Cashier. 





RIVERSIDE BANK. 
DIVIDEND No. 81. 


New York, June 1902. 
ene Roars, of ee PER CENT. payable free of tan dale 
ec. a 
etd TW BIZALLION, Cashier” 
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Savings Banks 





THE BANK FOR SAVINGS. 


280 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
June 30th, 1902. 


The Board of Trustees have declared interest under the provi- 
sions of the by-laws for the six months ending June 30th, as fol- 
lows: 

At the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum 
on all sums of $5 and upwards, not exceeding $3,000, payable on and 
after the 21st day of July. 

The interest is carried at once to the credit of depositors as 
principal on the ist of July, where it stands exactly as a deposit. 

It will be entered on the passbouks at any time when required, 


on and after the 2ist inst. 
MERRITT TRIMBLE, President. 


ROBERT 8. HOLT, Secretary. 





EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK, . 


NO. 8 CHAMBERS ST. 


108th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. New York, June 9, 1902. 
A dividend at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum has been declared for the six months ending June 30th 
upon all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to $3,000, payable after 
July 10, Deposits made on or before July 7th will w interest 


ee nyt. CHARLES FRAZIER, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 


Industrial Savings Bank, 
51 Chambers St., New York. 


NEw YorK, June 28th, 1902. 

DIVIDEND—The trustees of this bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to depositors en- 
titled thereto for the six and three months ending 
June 30th, 1902, at the rate. of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PERCENT. per annum on all de- 
posits up to the limit of Three Thousand Dollars 
($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of July rst, 
1902, and will be payable on and after MONDAY, 
July 2tst. 





JAMES McMAHON, President. 
MARCUS J. MCLOUGHLIN, Comptroller. 





EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
N. E. COR, 28D ST. AND 6TH AVE. 


The Trustees have ordered interest credited to depositors Jul 
ist, 1902, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
( ) per annum on all sums of $5 and upward to $8,000. Deposits 
made on or before July 10th will draw interest from July 1st. 


WILLIAM J. ROOME, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 


656 and 658 Eighth Ave., corner 42d St. 
EIGHTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
On and after July 2ist, 1902, interest at the rate of 

THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum will be 
paid to the depositors entitled thereto on all sums of $5 to 
$3,000. Money deposited on or before the 10th of July will 
draw interest from the Ist. Bank open daily from 10 A. M. 
to 8 P. M. and Monday from 6 to 8 P. M., holidays excepted. 
Closes at 12 M. on Saturday. 

A. TURNER, President. 

WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 








GERMAN SAVINGS BANK, 
IN TRE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
COR. 4TH AVE. AND 14TH ST. 
New York, June &th, 1902. 
AND 


ONE- F PER 
rs for the abr months 
h 8,000) do ; 

on or before July 10th, 1902, will draw interest 
CASIMIR TA . 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. 








[aterest at the rate of THREE 

















GREENWIGH SAVINGS BANK. 

Ss. E. Gor. Sixth Ave. & 16th St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited deposi- 
tors for the SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1902, on all sums from five dollars to three thous- 
and dollars, entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable 


JULY 21, 1902. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President, 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, Secretary. 
Deposits made on or before JULY 10, 1902, will draw in- 
terest from JULY 1, 1902. 


HARLEM SAVINGS BANK, 
2279-2281 THIRD AVE., COR. 124TH ST. 
June 10th, 1902. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum has been declared for the six months en 
all sums entitled thereto, from $5 to $1 and 
CENT. per annum from $1,000 bd Aang 5 payable on and after July 
2ist. Money deposited on or ‘ore July 10th will draw interest 


from July 1st. CHARLES D. HOOKER, President. 
L, HOMER HART, Secretary. 


Irving Savings Institution 


115 Ghambers Street, New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
inetrest on all sums remaining on deposit during 
the three and six months “a pn 30, 1902, at 
the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable on and after 
Monday, July 21, 1902. Deposits made on or be- 
fore July roth will draw interest from July rst. 

W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 











June 24, 1902, 


102d SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate. of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months endin 
on the 30th inst., payable on and after the thi 
Monday in July next. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will 
draw interest from July ist. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


Frank G, STILEs, Secretary. 
Constant M. Brrp, Asst. Secretary. 
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Metropolitan Savings Bank, 


1 and 8 THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTERED 1852. 


98th DIVIDEND. 
New York, June 10th, 1902. 


INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING JUNE 90TH, 
1902, at the rate of 


Three and One-Half Per Cent. Per Annum 

will be credited to de ~~. entities thereto under the by-laws of 

the nen = oaee 00 to $8,000. INTEREST PAYABLE 
LY 

UL AY EY ‘MEPOSITED on or before July 10th will draw interest 


from July ist. 
= B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary 


Union Dime Savings 
Institution. 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. from $5.00 to $3,000. Credited July rst, 
payable July 17th or any time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


3:2 DIVIDEND 


Has been declared by the WEST SIDE 
SAVINGS BANK, Nos. 110-112 Sixth Avenue, 
on all sums from $5 to $3,000, payable on and after 
Monday, July 21, 1902. Dividends not drawn will 
bear interest same as a deposit. Deposits made 
on or before July 10 will draw interest from July 1, 
1902. 








By order of the Trustees. 


STEPHEN G. COOK, M.D., President. 
JOHN H. HUDSON, Secretary. 





Miscellaneous 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St, 
Louis Railway Company. 


A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. on the preferred capital stock of this company will 
be paid July 21st, 1902, at the office of Messrs, J. P. Morgan 
& Co., New York, to stockholders of record at three o’clock 
P. M., Thursday, July 3d, at which time the transfer books 
will be closed. The books will be reopened July 22d. 


CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company 


Grand Central Station, New York, June 2, 1902. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this day de- 
clared a dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon its preferred 
capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th of July next 
to stockholders of record at three o’clock P, M. on Monday | 
the 30th of June. The transfer books will not be closed. 
CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer 


New York Central & Hudson River Kailroad Ce. 


Office of the Treasurer, New yout, oane 24th, 1902. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, ot held thie 
OND-OUAR 











day. declared a dividend of ONE R PER 
ENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th day of 

5 uly next to stockholders of record at the close of business on 

Monday, the 30th inst. GEORGE 8. PRINCE, Treasurer. 





THE WABASH Len eg eee GOMPANY. 
NOTICE.—A dividend of THREE PER CENT. has been L - ~ 
Board of Directo bash alt Co. 01 


the 
mai 


ture Bonds, Se 

the six months ending June 30th 190. Cheeks A. said 

will be mafled on yuly 1st, y iat, 102, to holders of record at three P. M., 
- not 


June 30th, 1902. The transfe: 
J.C. OTTESON, Secretary. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Gompany 

A dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF DOLLARS per 
share and an extra dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A 
DOLLAR per share will be paid on Tuesday, July 15, 1902, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Monday, 
June 30, 1902. The transfer books will be closed from July 1 
to July 14, 1902, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


Western Union Telegraph Co., 
NEW YORE, June 1ith, 1903, 
DIVIDEND No. 135. 


he Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 

one anes ONE- ny fs PER CENT. gee the capital C- tock 
pany paye ble at the office of the Treasurer on and 

po A the isth July next to died of record 1 at the 

close of the transfer books on the 2th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will 
noon of June Wth inst., and be reopened on the morning of July 
ist next. M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 











AMERIGAN LOGOMOTIVE GOMPARY, 


% rocarag a pe — June pense | hye 


The Board of Directors have 
dend of ONE Ar? THREE 


Chee! o 
ny er books of the pi preferred stock will close at 
8 P, M., July 2, 1902, and reopen July 21, 1902. 


LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 


AMERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY GOMPANY. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL‘STOCK,. 
Dividend No. 13. 


New Yor! 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held thie 
solved that a dividend of eid e _— —_ 


CENT, on the age magus Ist, 1 phy declared 
ist, 100 at the net tite ‘office of #25, 
ith, ’ 


Thursday, omy, 1 oe ie wn ly on 
, Treas 





Saturday, August 24, 1 oe 


AMERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY GOMPANY. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
Dividend Ne. a. 


ase June 20m, 1902. 
a meeting of the Board of Directors nel ia day, 
olan that a © Sridend of ONE- HALF PER cEnr. Ce 


pot the Guaran 
New York 





fer a. will close Thursday, J' 
August 2d, 1902, 
THE EXPLORATION GO. OF NEW YORK. 
Mills Building, 15 — St. 


DIVIDEND NO. 
The Board of Directors of this co oration have this deg, June 
2th, declared a semi-annual dividen << Porshare share, payable July 


15th, 1902. Transfer books close June reo) ul 
16th, 1902. a 


Checks will be mailed 3 ockpeltess of record. 
ERICK G. CORNING, President. 


American Woolen Company. 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ONE AND 
THREE QUARTERS (1%%) PER CENT. on the Preferred 
Capital Stock of the American Woolen Company will be 
paid on the 15th of July, 1902, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business July 2, 1902. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at the 
close of business July 2, 1902, and will be reopened July 16 
1902. WM. M. WOOD. Treasurer. 

Boston, Mass., June 23, 1902. 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS. 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


. Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 





N. W. Halsey & Co. 
BANKERS, 


49 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Dealers in Railroad Bonds selected for 
the investment of Trust Funds. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public... 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 








INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


44 State Street, Boston. 





Dominick €& Dominick, 


New Yon Soke Eechange, 100 Broadway 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 
PRIVATE WIRES. 


Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Loutsville, 
Beaach Office, 334 Walnut St., Cincinnatt, Ohio. 


John Harsen Rhoades, Jr. Stacy C. Richmond 
Dexter Blagden 


Rhoades & Richmond 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
DEALERS IN 


Investment Bonds 


20 BROAD STREET, - NEW YORK 
Telephone, 5334 Cortlandt 








Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 


International Cheques, 
Collections, 


Investment 
Securities, me, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


BANKERS. 


3 Nassau Street, 40 Water Street, 
NEW YORE. BOSTON. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both 
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American Real Estate Zo., 


DUN BUILDING, 
2900 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 








Fourteenth Annual Statement, January 1, 1902: 


Assets, = = =  $4,036,562.66 
Capital and Surplus, - 779,015.88 


Offers Certificates based on New York Real Estate—the safest 
and most profitable American security. 
GUARANTEED 6 PER CENT. 


Sold for Cash or on installments with conditions affording a superior 
form of accumulating investment. 


AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


A GUARANTEED 62 
INVESTMENT [fo ann cons 


Secured by Trust Deeds and Mortgages cover- 


ing improved real estate located in the Metro- | 2 : 
politan District of New York City. Bankers and Dealers in 


Interest payable semi-annually. Certificates 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and United States 


$1,000. 


Princi, al withdrawable on reasonable notice. 
Interest coupons collectible through any bank. Government 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. NDS 
NEW YORK BUILDING LOAN BO 

BANKING CO., 

13% Fifth Ave, - New York City. 


























: New York Boston 


$8,750,000 
Guaranty Fund and Surplus over . © 575,000 
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The Equitable Trust Co. new “vor 


Corner Nassau @ Cedar Streets. 





TRUSTEES 


James H. Hyde 
Wm. T. Cornell 
C. B. Alexander 


as well 


H. R. Winthrop 





Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and cor 
transacts a general banking 
as trust company 
business; allows interest on M. Hartley Dodge 
daily balances ‘<& ““< < 


TRUSTEES 
V. P. Snyder 
Geo. H. 
Bradish Johnson 
Wm. Alexander 


G. W. Jenkins 
Jas, Henry Smith 


rations; 


H.M Alexander 











CAPITAL and SURPLUS... 


- $1,500,000.00 














N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $4,000,000. 


CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
L. CARROLL ROOT, Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 
JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Asst. Secy. 
H. W. WHIPPEL, Manager Bond Dept. 
TRUSTEES. 
e HILD, JAM 
CHARLES 3 Hi FAIRC 7AM eA a BLA LAIR, aon 
M F. BUCKLEY, EDMUND D RAND OLPH, 


GEORGE W. PERKINS, 
eeae M.H 


N W. BRIG: 
JOHN A. MeCALL, E. PARMALEE PRENTICE 


This co is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee. 
Administrator. Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Registrar. an 


Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits aw ~~ to —— allowing interest on 
ly balances. 


31 YEARS gi. 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
oan — Offices’ established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iow: 











ivViD 


Risk a pos’ NO us S. name for 
——— of the ale ——. and 
eloping Co. - Califo wey 
dollar invested in shares will] 

eo a ot divi. 

dends. MILLIONS of ore va'ues ready to mine ; 
Electric Water-Power Plant in connection. Not 
the ordinary mining proposition. Shares now 
selling at ground-floor price. Bank References, 

ROANOKE INVESTMENT Co., 

513 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Hutcurnson, GotpsmiTH & Co., Exclusive East- 
ern Financial Agents. 53 State St. Boston, Mass. 








RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t. STUYVESANT FISH Vice- 

Pres't. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres't. GILBERT C. THORN 

Vice Pres’ GEORGE 8 HICKOK Cashi'r. epWwa ARD J. BALD: 
N, Ass’t Cashi’r. FRED’K 0. FOXCROFT, 2d Ase’t Cashi'r, 


The National Park nw i iy York. 


DIRECT 


Hart, C ¥ 
= Potts, August Belmont, Richard’ Delafield, gravels ¥ 
Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, George Frederick 
Vietor, Albert H. Wi D, Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Issues Letteis of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the werld. 


Texas Real Estate Loans. 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will receive money to loan on rea] estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,600.00 netting investor 64 
interest. Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write Taz INDEPENDENT for my standing. 











WESTERN LANDS 


If you have lands for sate, send descriptions. We sell thou- 
sands of acres and may sell yours. No sale, ne charge. 


SiX PER CENT. NET 


ouidle money? Wecan net you six per cent. on sound 
— security. Safeas Government bonds. 26 years’ 
rience. Highest references. For full information 


PERKINS & CO. 


7 OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
y ayant on ioe Mote farms —¢ cit 


Lawrence, Kansas. 





di fault s pine! | or interest. 
000.00 bs oe) * e' pita pa! So 


mces: all Bankers, Capita and 
) Men, ep whom I am Tite for 
further particulars. Send , § pamp! ‘let, “ Truth . 


f 
H. H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA 





<= cCUBAN FRUIT LANDS 


while the opportunity offers. $10.00 per month for ten 
months secures a bond payable in land or stock. 50 PER 
GENT. GUARANTEED ON INVESTMENT. Money 
safe and profit sure. Write for particulars before the op- 
portunity to purchase for low prices, advance. 
FOSTER TROPICAL FRUIT CO., 
. Havana, Cuba. 

WARKA NTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 

subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent, Lists fur- 


nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval. 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


fs AL AND LEGAL EXAMINATIONS, 








raicals and audit. Ten years’ experience. Financial In- 
tions, Mines, Mills, Seemen, Power _~ ae Com- 

panies, Blectrtc and Steam Railro: ,etc. Refi 
HARLES sR, HALL, 15 Wall St, "Now. York, 





for p 
busit 
of in 
ing a 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CBDAR STREET 
LONDON OFFICES: 8 LOMBARD 8T., E. C.; 60 8ST. JAMES 8T., 8. W. 


Capital $2,000,000. 


Surplus $4,500,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 


Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals ; 


and as Guard’ 


Executor and Adminis: 
Takes entire charge of Real and Personal Estates; carefully eee Sopentiin offered ter investment, 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT available in all parts of the world. 
ALSO COMMEKOIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
Pe on all parts of Great Britain, France and Germany BOUGHT and SOLD. 


ADRIAN (JSELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
MUBRAY, 84 Vice-President. 
0 


WALTER G. OAKMAN 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL,” 3, 2d “Vice-President. 
WM. C. EDWARD ‘Treasurer. 

E. C. HEBBARD. Westen 


Samue! D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
George 8S. Bowdoin, 
August Belmont, 
Frederic Cromwell, 


London (Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; 


JOHN Yo soue 
HARRIMAN 


enry H. Rogers, 
H. McK. Twombly 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


LEVI P. MORTON, DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 





1876— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . : 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANOS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, and in DOLLARS 
___ for use in this and adjacent countries, 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


BE. W. SCOTT, President. 


New York, 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; temporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


™ LIVERPOOL 
4 LONDON 
4 GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 4 WILLIAM STREET. 








346 Broadway, - 





INSURANCE 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


st, 1902 - $25 291.58 564. 4 


2 3386 140.83 
- ast OT Laws oe the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


PERHAPS 


you know all about it and already have life insur- 
ance “ up to the limit.” If so, good; but how if not 
so at all? You may have only very vague notions 
on the subject; quite time you looked into it. A 
postal card to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, a colossal com- 
pany without superior, will bring you information. 
Send one. 








ORGANIZED 1824. 


THE 
Manchester Assurance Co. 


Manchester, England. 


Assets, Dec. 31,1907, - - - $1,886,192 
Liabilities, ae ree =e 1,314,502 


SURPLUS. 1 EE $554,690 


—_—_ 


United States Branch, 49-5! Wall St., N. Y. City. 
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Connecticut 
General Wife 
Insurance 
Company 





Assets Jan. 1, 1902 - 
Liabilities . - 


$4,221,686.49 
3,670,380.90 





Excess Security to Policy Holders $551,305.59 





ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., President 
P. H. WOODWARD, Vice-President 
JAMES A. TURNBULL, Secretary and Actuary 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


- Assets, Jan. 1,1902, $32,721,633.25. 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and patio 
up insurance Values to which the insured {is entitled by the Massa 
chasetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1902. 


$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 





SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gwen. Agents. 





The Old Reliable Chartered 1866 


HARTFORD LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, GONN. 
Geo. E. Kenney, Prest. Chas. H. Bacall, Sec. 


Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 


In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole Life, 
Endowment, Semi-Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at-Age-3 


Policies, in amounts from * to ; from ages 2 to 60. 
All con‘ immediate benefit in case of death by 


tracts are in ful 
accident. 
The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST, 


‘An Enterprising Company. 


ASSETS, $30,048,592.48 





THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of Cincinnati. 


Total First Mortgage Loans on Real 
Estate,- - - - = ~=$23,276,577.66 
Sworn Appraised Value of Lands Secur- 
ing en Exclusive of Buildings, 71,786,703.26 
NO FLUCTUATING WALL STREET 


SECURITIES. 


JOUN M. PATTISON, President. E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 





ADMITTED ASSETS 

POLICY RESERVE. & 
DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 
CONTINGENT FUND 

NET SURPLUS 

INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Of New York ) 


INCORPORATED 1875. 





EDWARD W. SCOTT, ~ . . PRESIDENT 





A COMPANY FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 











Total Payments to Policyholders and Amount now held 
for their Benefit 


$25,256,055.85 


Added to Assets, 1901 - . : $1,091,538 
Added to Reserve, 1901 - - * 923,753 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1901 1,100,990 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid = . NONE 





1896-Five Years’ Progress—190!1 


THE COMPANY 
HAS NEARLY DOUBLEDITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE 
HAS INCREASED TENFOLD ITS EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER DISBURSEMENTS 





Home Office, 346-348 Broadway, New York 
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The Sense 


of responsibility so essential in de- 
veloping a young man’s confidence 
in himself, is most easily created 
by the possession of a life insurance 
policy in the greatest company in 
the world. 

“IT am insured in The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York,” he says, “and have equal 
rights with all other policy-holders 
in assets amounting to over 


$352,838,971.67” 


When one has youth, health, am- 
bition—that is the time to insure. 
The cost of life insurance moves up 
with each year added to your life. 


Write today for “ Where Shall I Insure ? ” 


THE MuTuvat Lire INsuRANCE Com- 


PANY OF NEw York. 


RicHARD A. McCurpy, President. 





1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist. 1902. 


ce Reserve. 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 
BREW ev ccccctcocccsescvessccsecsesccncese cece 


Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901........cccessscovee 
JAMES NICHOLS, President, 


B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





ne 


Orriux OF THY 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
ew Y. uary 2ist, 1 

panypaomie the omteuay es he the’ Oharter’o f the Cem 

} ae cena of its aleie oe 











Hist Decem spy vm fom ist January, 
1901, to Bist December, 1 Se ae ae ala $3,604,917.63 
Premiums on Policies not — off ist 
Jemeany, 1 Dccécca cnnchesersvecdguercact 699,323.61 
Total Marine Premiums........ ....+++00.... »304,241.% 
Funptgne pected et Gem tt January, 1901, 
Sist December, 1901...............+. .. $3,512,389.71 
Inert ro — $275,102.19 
Rent mj . 
the year, 
less taxes..... ,889.85 $329,992.04 
Losses dur- 
Seite re 
were es- 
d Soles 
an 
years.... sseeeee $398,184.81 
Occurred and 
were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1 2456 BES- a $1,857 ,044.29 
Less - 112,03 
aaa 83'617'68 $197,649.63 
Returns of Pre- a 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $430,511.52 1,659,394.66 
The Com has the follo 
United and d State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank ona other Come aes $5,403,824.00 
Loans secured tocks and special deposits 
in Banks and SE ovcistocess¢ec 1,291,236.62 
4 Streets, Sa $1,017,000.00 
aid toward erection of new ital 
epee »547,000.00 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company.......... 75,000.00 
2,639 ,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 1,159,385.19 
- ae wma pot oe in os 
} 000 ncbs bebccuns cons ae = ip 253,193.27 
GI is oc cctedccnccvccsscsccccs ienbnsate 225,710.12 
Riv ccerccenetncsiioncqusceticiecdad $10,972,349.20 
Six per cent. interest on the outstendin certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or a S eames 
on and after , the fourth ot Febr 
The outstanding certificates of the issue o 1896 $6 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
and after sapeees' | _—-~ of Februa next, from which date 
all interest thereo 1 cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of yment, ef cancelled. 
A dividend of 40 per cent. is declared on the net earned pre 


miums of the com for the r ens Sist woe ag 1901, for 
is caves will be issued on a yi 4: Tuesday, the sixth 


next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 

















Gustav Amsinck, Ewald Fleitmann, Levi P. Morton, 
Francis M.Bacon, Clement A. Griscom, W. H. H. Moore, 
Vernon H. Brown, Anson W. Frederic A. Parsons, 
Waldron P. Brown, re obn D. -dewltt, Henry Parish, 
William P. Boulton, Charlies D. Leve i George W. Quintard, 
Joseph H. Cl francis . Raven, 
George C. Clar N.L Lovell, John L. Riker, 
ames G. De Forest, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Douglas Robinson, 
William B Charles H. Marshall, Gustav H. Schwab, 








Cornelius Klders,’ George H. Macy, William G 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON 34 Yice-Pri»’t. 


BINDERS *: hold thirteen copies of THe INDE- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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«“TFHE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.” 
Statement of the Condition of the 


FL TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 31ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1901. 


Cash Capital . . $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) 3,526,043.41 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) 113,936.30 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 445,501.38 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) 110,052.36 
Other Claims 215,344-35 
Net Surplus 5,661,070.57 
Total Assets $14,071,948.37 
Surplus as to Policy Holders $9,661,070.57 














LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-THREE YEARS: 
$90,931,965.36 


WH. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. E. O. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t. 


A. C. ADATIS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 








WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. { 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, { WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 


General Agents. 


Omaha, Neb. | W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, — & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. General Agents, 
{ CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street. 
INLAND MARINE | NEW YORK, 52 William Street. 
DEPARTMENT. 1 BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 


) | PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal — ‘ties, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada. 
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‘THE INDEPENDENT 





Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but is a part of the main boiler. The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 





Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire, 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, { H2*i5!..04 clenwood Ranges. 


If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which ¥ ' ae iid 
we hold title and which we must | 5: 6. Mo is0 3 “Secretary 


Treasurer 


realize on to settle an account. Asst. Secretary 


Pictures, description, etc., sent AMERICAN FIRE 


on application, or call at our office Insurance 


and we will give full particulars. es Company. 
EN ‘ PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-second 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., | ..., eit Annual mi 
Continental Butlding, 46 Cedar St., leew 

EW , TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902..$2,360,886.83 

N YORK. THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


. ALLEN, President. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 








“STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


If carefully invested. Our Guaranteed Five Per 
Cent. 20-year Endowment Bonds enable you to draw 
out money in your life-time. 





Twice the Amount of Policy 
returned tf yow live 2O Years 











Write for Particulars, Dept. 110 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE, 
President Newark, N. J 


: —— 
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xxxvi THE INDEPENDENT 
COPPER AT THREE AND A-HALF CENTS A POUND: 





George A. Treadwell Mining Compan 


27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. JEROME, ARIZONA 


CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 
PAR VALUE OF SHARES, $I0. 


In a suit recently tried in the New York courts it was ved from the books of the United Verde Copper Company 
the sworn testimony of the bookkeepers that the cost to that com: of producing copper was only three and a half ce 
@ pound, not counting the gold and silver values, which—allowed for—reduced the cost to a still lower figure. 

Nowhere outside the Verde Copper Belt in Yavapai County, Arizona, is copper produced in quantities for less than 


cost. 
The United Verde has about two hundred acres on the north end of the Belt and the George A. Treadwell Com: 
several times as much in the central and southern ee of the Belt. The conditions along the whole Belt are entirel 
We already have three mines developed—the Cliff, Brookshire and Iron Queen—one of which, the Cliff, seems to 
and better than the United Verde, and the other two at least approach it in magnitude and value, while we have sever 
others, including the Badger, Pastime, Green Monster and Spoke and Stonewall, which, though less developed, are equ 
promising. 
- Professor Treadwell believes we have at least half a dozen United Verdes within the broad and extensive limits of ¢ 
oldings. 

As soon as our smelter plant which is now in process of erection is completed, we can certainly produce copper as che 
as our rich neighbor on the north. 

The United Verde for several years has produced one-tenth the copper of the worla. When our plants are fully instal 
we expect the Verde Belt to produce one-half the copper of the world, and the George A. Treadwell Mining Company 
be prepared to do more than its full share. 


this 


simil 


Before investing in copper in unproved localities consider the stock of the George A. Treadwell 
Mining Company, named after the great pioneer and explorer of the Verde Belt and owning the 
Largest and best aggregation of properties on it. 


10,000 shares of the Treasury Stock are offered at $11 a share. As soon as these are sold the p 
will be advanced t» $12.50. Make checks payable to the order of the company and send them to 4 


William Street, New York. 
MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary. 








IT SHALL BE A PNEUMATIC WACON 


The Bailey Pneumatic) Whalebone Roatwagon 


When thou lookest the i rfections of others, allow one eye for what is laudable. 
nm thou lookest upon the impe n ry’ bat be 








While drivers generally favor Pneumatic Tires 


on their vehicles for the maximum Comfort 
which their use gives, it is many times impos- 
sible to secure an order, owing to a mistaken 
belief that Pneumatic Tires in repair, cost, and 
trouble are extravagant. 

Without investigation, this, perhaps, has been 
taken for granted, and the buyer has bought 
something else. 

In the days of building “cheap”’ this argu- 
ment was born and grew to have force. 

Irresponsible and dishonest manufacturers, 
seeing the success which crowned the Bailey 
Pneumatic Whalebone Roadwagon, rushed into 
the market and foisted on what was then a pub- 
lic unable by comparison to discriminate, cheap 
construction, cheap tires, ordinary springs, assem- 
bling what they called a Pneumatic Carriage, and 
sold them at a low price. This low price was 
their on/y quality, and the result was dire failure. 

These manufacturers, reaping the result of 
their sowing, are abandoning their so-called 


Pneumatic Carriage, loudly acclaiming that the 
Pneumatic Carriage has had its day, was a fail- 
ure —not that they, the builders, built a failure, 
which would be the truth. 

We began building Pneumatic Carriages eight 
years ago, after an experience of nearly forty 
years as builders of the highest-grade vehicles, 

We’ve always built with the absolute business 
policy, “ what is best, disregarding cost,” and we 
have yet to have one of our wagons quoted as 
a failure. 

Our Pneumatic Carriage is superior to ordinary 
vehicles in every quality. . 

Comfort, Economy, Strength, Easy 

Draft, Durability, Stability, Beauty 


S.R. BAILEY & CO. 
AMESBURY, MASS. 


Makers of the S. R. Bailey Pneumatic Whale- 
bone Roadwagon. Will send literature and a 
most beautiful catalogue on request. 
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